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PREFACE 

The purpose of the work in hand is to make more readily 
available certain of my papers and studies, which have 

appeared in various relatively little-known theological 

journals and other publications, all of which relate to the question 
of Salvation in the age-old and unbroken tradition of the Orthodox 
Christian Faith — the faith of the Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, 


Martyrs and Saints of our Lord, God and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


The Orthodox Understanding of Salvation: “Theosis” in Scripture and 
Tradition is thus divided into two parts. Part I, Praxis, is comprised 
of papers delivered chiefly at retreats, clergy symposia and public 
lectures; while Part II, Theoria, is made up of articles, all of which 
(except for one) were based on my doctoral work on the meaning 
of the Transfiguration in the Fathers, carried out at Oxford 
University, under the supervision of His Eminence Kallistos Ware, 
Metropolitan of Diokleia, to whom I owe a great debt of gratitude. 
The last chapter of Part II, “On Becoming Theologians”, is added 
simply as “By Way of Conclusion”. 

“The Orthodox Understanding of Salvation, ‘Theosis’ in Saint 
Silouan the Athonite and Elder Sophrony of Essex,” is a lecture 
that was originally presented at the Twenty-Seventh Annual Adult 
Education Series of Saint Tikhon’s Seminary, South Canaan PA, 
under the given title, “The Theology of ‘Theosis’: The Goal of 
Two Holy Monks and of Every Christian,’ which was dedicated 
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to the general theme, A Modern-Day Saint and His Disciple: Saint 


Silouan the Athonite and Father Sophrony (Saint Tikhon’s Seminary, 


September 30, 1997). It has also been published under its original 
title in The Tikhonaire (South Canaan, PA: St Tikhon’s Orthodox 
Theological Seminary, 1998), pp. 53—58. 

“The Positive Power of Repentance: The Ethos of ‘Metanoia’ 

in the Orthodox Tradition,” is a lecture that was originally 
delivered at the St. Tikhon’s Adult Education Lecture Series, held in 
September—October of 1995, and published as “Personal Renewal: 
A Perspective from the Fathers,” in Alive in Christ, the Diocesan 
Magazine of the Diocese of Philadelphia and Eastern Pennsylvania 
(OCA), Vol. XI, no. 3 (Winter 1995), pp. 43—45; and also in The 
Tikhonaire (South Canaan, PA: St Tikhon’s Orthodox Theological 
Seminary, 1996), pp. 76-79. 

“Holy Relics, The Deification of the Human Body in the 

Christian Tradition,” is a paper that originally appeared as, “God 
became human that we might be made gods: The Incarnation of the 
Word of God and the Deification of Man,” in Alive in Christ, Vol. 
XIV, no. 3 (Winter 1998), pp. 20-22. It is reproduced here with 
minor revisions. 

“The Orthodox Interpretation of Holy Scripture: St. Gregory 


Palamas and the Key to Understanding the Bible,” was the keynote 


address at the Clergy Continuing Education Symposium, held at St. 
Tikhon’s Seminary (June 13—15, 2006), entitled, “Saint Gregory 
Palamas: His Theological Perspective,” Delivered on Tuesday, 

June 13, 2006, and published in St. Tikhon s Theological Journal, Vol. 
3 (2005, actually published 2007), 1—16. It was also the keynote 
address for the Sunday of St. Gregory Palamas, at the Celebration 
of Books, March 31, 2013, sponsored by the Holy Apostles Resource 
Center (HARC), held at Holy Apostles Greek Orthodox Church, 

in Westchester, Illinois. 

“The Sinlessness of the Mother of God according to Saint 

Nicholas Cabasilas,” was written in 1983, and first appeared in 
print in Alive in Christ, Vol. XI, no. 2 (Summer 1995), pp. 24-27. 
“The Significance of Greek Independence Day for America in 

the 21st Century,” was originally titled, “Thoughts on the Relation 
preface 
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Between the Annunciation of the Most Holy Theotokos and 

Ever Virgin Mary and Greek Independence Day (25 March 1821),” 
delivered at the Greek Orthodox Church of the Annunciation in 


Wilkes-Barre, PA, on 27 March, 2000, by the gracious invitation 


of the Very Rev. George Demopoulos, of blessed memory (+2012). 
“Euthanasia: A Theological Approach,” is a lecture that was 
originally delivered at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of 
Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts, on Tuesday, May 10, 

2005, under the title, “Euthanasia: Some Thoughts in the Wake 

of the Terri Schiavo Case.” Subsequently, it was also read at the 
Clergy Continuing Education Symposium, St. Tikhon’s Seminary 
(Wednesday, June 14, 2006), and published as “Euthanasia: A 
Theological Approach,” in a mildly revised form, in the St. Tikhon s 
Theological Journal, Vol. 3 (2005, actually published 2007), 69—84. 
“The Light of Tabor: St John Chrysostom and the Language 

of Holy Scripture,” was originally presented as, “Saint John 
Chrysostom and the Light of Tabor,” as the inaugural paper for 

the Patristic and Byzantine Society, Merton College, Oxford: Hilary 
Term, 1994. Based on my doctoral work, ‘The Transfiguration 

of Christ in Greek Patristic Literature: From Irenaeus of Lyons 

to Gregory Palamas’ (Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1991), pp. 95—114, 

it was first published in Alive in Christ, Vol. X, no. 2 (Summer 
1994), pp. 29-33. 


“The Resurrection of the Human Body in the Christology of 


St. Cyril, Pope and Patriarch of Alexandria ,”’ is a paper that was 
based on the corresponding section in my, “The Transfiguration 

of Christ in Greek Patristic Literature,” op. cit., pp. 118—136, and 
published as, “Saint Cyril of Alexandria and the Resurrection of 

the Body”, in Alive in Christ, Vol. XI, no. 1 (Spring 1995), pp. 34-36. 
It is reproduced here with minor revisions. 

“The Transfiguration of Christ and the Deification of Man in 

Saint Maximus the Confessor,” was based on the corresponding 
chapter in my, “The Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic 
Literature,” op. cit., pp. 182—212, and published in K/hronomiva Vol. 
27, nos. 1—2 (1995; published 1996), 309-329. 

“The Spiritual Father and Child Relationship in St. Symeon 
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the New Theologian,” was also based on a section of my, “The 
Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic Literature,” op. cit., 

pp. 239-250, and published as, “The Spiritual Father and the 
Vision of Christ Transfigured in Symeon the New Theologian,” 

in Qeologiva kai; Kovsmo" se; Diavlogo [Theology and the World 


in Dialogue]. Festschrift for Professor Georgios I. Mantzarides 


(Thessalonica, 2004), pp. 157-170; and also in an abridged version 

in Alive in Christ, Vol. XX, no. 3 (Winter 2004), pp. 52—54. 

“The Interplay between Mystical and Dogmatic Theology in 

Saint Gregory the Sinaite,” is a reworking of the corresponding 
chapter in my, “The Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic 
Literature,” op. cit., pp. 254-270, and was published in the Festschrift 
for Professor John M. Fountoulis, entitled, Ghgovsunon Sevbasma: 
AAntivdwron timh" kai; mnhymh" eij" to;n makaristo;n kaghghth,n th" 
Leitourgikh™ Alwavnnhn M. Fountouvlhn ( °2007) [Joyful Reverence: 
A Return-Gift in Honour and Memory of Our Blessed Professor 

of Liturgics, John M. Fountoulis (¢2007)], Vol. 1, ed. Panagiotis I. 
Skaltsis and Archim. Nikodemos A. Skrettas, Thessalonica, 2013: 
Kyriakides Brothers Puplications, 2013, pp. 273—288; and also in 

St. Tikhon’s Theological Journal, Vol. 2 (2005), 25-38. 

“Partakers of Divine Nature: St Gregory Palamas and the 

Centrality of the Transfiguration,” is a mild revision of a chapter in 

my “The Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic Literature,” 

op. cit., pp. 270-292, and was first published as, ‘“Divinae consortes 
naturae”: Notes on the Centrality of the Taborian Theophany in 


Saint Gregory Palamas,’ K/hronomiva Vol. 28, nos. 1—2 (Thessalonica, 


1996; published 1997), 85—103: Festal edition in honour of our Father 
among the saints, Gregory Palamas, Archbishop of Thessalonica, on the 
seven-hundredth anniversary of his birth (1296 — 1996). 

“On Becoming Theologians: ‘Hesychia’ as a Prerequisite for 

the Encounter with God,” was first delivered as a public lecture at 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology in Brookline, 
Massachusetts, on October 18, 2013. 

C. V. 

st tikhon’s seminary 

feast of st demetrius the myrrhstreamer, 2013 

Part I: Praxis 

THE ORTHODOX UNDERSTANDING 

OF SALVATION: “THEOSIS” IN SAINT 

SILOUAN THE ATHONITE AND ELDER 

SOPHRONY OF ESSEX 

Coming into contact with Father Sophrony was 

always an event of a most especial kind. His monastics, 

first and foremost, but also those who made up his 

wider spiritual family, “lived”, as Father Zacharias put it, “in an 


abundance of the word of God”. 


As a young boy, I had the blessing of serving each Sunday 

in the altar of the Monastery of Saint John the Baptist, Essex, 
England. One day when I was still a lad of only fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, following the Divine Liturgy, and whilst standing 

in the Prothesis of All Saints Church, Father Sophrony asked 

me why I was looking so thoughtful. Embarrassed that I was 
preoccupied with such mundane matters, I had to confess that 
school examinations were on the horizon, and that I wanted to 

do well in them. To my surprise, however, Father Sophrony did 
not belittle my worldly anxiety, but gently nodded his head, and 
agreed that it was indeed important to do well in examinations, 
and that to do so required much toil and sacrifice. But then he 
also added, as to a friend, that “in this world there is nothing more 
difficult than to be saved”. 
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The force of the truth of these words struck deep in my heart. 

We often encounter, in ourselves and in others, the attitude which 
suggests that Salvation is something that we can leave until later; 


once, that is, we have taken care of more pressing matters. Father 


Sophrony’s perspective was quite different, however. By pointing to 
the incomparable difficulty of attaining to Salvation, he was clearly 
placing it at the very top of our list of urgent priorities. And when 
one pauses to consider all the great achievements of mankind, past 
and present, whether they be of a scientific or literary character, 

in the world of politics or finance or physical endeavour, Father 
Sophrony’s words seem bold and even provocative — “a hard saying” 
(John 6:60) — but nevertheless fundamentally quite true. 

Upon later reflection, I realized that the reason why Father 
Sophrony’s words rang so true that day is because of the wealth of 
meaning which Salvation has for us in the Orthodox Church. By 
others, Salvation is often understood simply in terms of “deliverance 
from sin and its consequences and admission to heaven”, in terms 
of escaping damnation, that is, and reaching a safe place where we 
can no longer be tormented by the enemy. According to the Fathers 
of the Church, however, Salvation is not so prosaic a matter, for it 
involves the “theosis” (the deification or divinization) of the entire 
human person in Christ; it involves, that is, becoming like unto 
Christ to the point of identity with Him; it involves acquiring the 


mind of Christ (as Saint Paul affirms in the second chapter of the 


First Epistle to the Corinthians, verse sixteen), and indeed it signifies 
the sharing in His very Life. 

In our brief and humble examination of the content and 

meaning of theosis or deification in Saint Silouan and Staretz 
Sophrony, I should like to focus on three main areas: 1. Christ as 
the measure of our deification, 2. Love for enemies as the measure 
of our likeness to Christ, and 3. Holy Relics as a witness to the love 
of Christ in us. 

1. Christ as the Measure of Our Deification 

Christ is the measure of all things, both divine and human. 

Since the divine Ascension, our human nature has been raised up 
orthodox salvation: “theosis” in silouan & sophrony 
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to the right hand of God the Father. As Father Sophrony points 

out, in His divine Person, the Son and Word of God was of course 
always seated on the right hand of the Father, being consubstantial 
with Him. The divine purpose for the human race, however, is 

seen in the union of our human nature to the divine Person of 
Christ, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity, in its being raised 


to the right hand of the Father. 


St Paul, the great Apostle of the Word of God made flesh, 

identifies the divine purpose of the Incarnation with our 

adoption as sons of God: “But when the fulness of the time was 
come, God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 

the law, To redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are sons, God hath sent 
forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, Father. 
Wherefore thou art no more a servant, but a son; and if a son, 

then an heir of God through Christ” (Gal. 4:4-7). 

In Christ Jesus, therefore, we encounter both true and perfect 

God and true and perfect man. In other words, we see in Him not 
only the great God and Saviour (Tit. 2:13), but also what or who we 
have been called to become — sons and heirs of God the Father. In 
fact, the Lord Himself, quoting the Psalmist in response to the Jews’ 
objection that He was making Himself equal to God, says, “Is it not 
written in your law, I said, Ye are gods?” (John 10:34, cf. Psalm 82:6). 
And St Paul, pointing to the great mystery of the communion of all 
the members of the Body of Christ with one another, explains that 
when “one member is glorified [ei[te doxavzetai e}n mevlo"], all the 


members rejoice with it” (sugcaivrei pavnta ta; mevlh, 1 Cor. 12:26). 


St Irenaeus of Lyons, in refuting the heresy of the Gnostics of the 

second century, described the divine purpose thus: “If the Word is made 
man, it is that men might become gods”.1 And the champion of Nicene 
Orthodoxy, Athanasius the Great, who in his Paschal Letter of 367 ( 39th 
Festal Letter) gives us the New Testament canon, reaffirms the Biblical 
and Irenaean position: “God became man,” he says, “that we might be 
made gods” (aujto;" ga;r ejnhnqrwvphsen, i{na hJmei' qeopoihqw'men).2 
1. Adversus Hereses V, pref. 

2. De Incarnatione LIV. 
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“God became man that we might be made gods.” What a daring 
statement! But what exactly does it mean for us to become gods? 

Can we created mortals become uncreated and immortal? Is this 

not an impossibility? An impiety? Or even a blasphemy? In what, 

then, does our becoming gods, our deification or divinization — our 
theosis — consist? 

As Archimandrite Sophrony explains in his spiritual 

autobiography, We Shall See Him As He Is: 


Christ manifested the perfection of the Divine image in man and the 


possibility for our nature of assimilating the fulness of divinization to 
the very extent that, after His ascension, He placed our nature “on the 
right hand of the Father”.3 

Note here that the expression “on the right hand of the 

Father” (ejk dexiw'n tou' Patrov") denotes nothing less than equality 
with the Father. Thus, since the time of the divine Ascension of 
Christ, our human nature has been deified in Him, and raised up 

to the right hand of God the Father. 

Significantly, however, Fr. Sophrony also adds the following: 

But even in Him our nature did not become one with the Essence of the 
Uncreated God. In Christ, incarnate Son of the Father, we contemplate 
God’s pre-eternal idea of man.4 

So, in Christ Jesus we find man’s rightful place, “on the right hand 

of the Father”, sharing in the divine Life; but, as with the two natures 
in Christ, man has been called to be united with God without mixture 
or confusion of any kind, that is to say, we never cease to be His 
creatures, since He alone is Uncreated. This fundamental distinction 
is of inestimable significance in Patristic theology. 

Nevertheless, in the union of our human nature to the Second 


Person of the Holy Trinity, we also see what in theological terminology 


is called the communicatio idiomatum, that is, the exchange of natural 
properties belonging to each of Christ’s two natures. This may also 

3. We Shall See Him As He Is, translated by Rosemary Edmonds (Tolleshunt 
Knights, Essex: Patriarchal and Stavropegic Monastery of St. John the 
Baptist, 1988), p. 193. 

4. Ibid. 

orthodox salvation: “theosis” in silouan & sophrony 
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be described in terms of the interpenetration of the natural energy of 
each of the two natures in Christ in the other. 

As a simple illustration of this we have the Gospel narrative 

of the Transfiguration in Luke 9:28, where we first see Christ 

praying, performing, that is, an act which is proper to His human 

but not to His divine nature; while moments later, we find His 
humanity sharing in, indeed resplendent with, His divine glory, 

which is proper only to the divine nature. Saint Cyril of Alexandria 
describes the scene in this way: 

The blessed disciples slept for a short while, as Christ gave Himself to 


prayer. For He voluntarily fulfilled His human obligations (ta; 
ajnqrwvpina). 


Later, on waking they became beholders (qewroiv) of His most holy and 


wondrous change.5 

Staretz Sophrony points out that the union of the human nature 

in Christ is of course hypostatic or prosopic, that is to say, that Christ 
is a divine Person, the Person of the Son and Word of God; but, it is 
equally important to note that the union of the two natures in Christ 
is also energetic.6 The significance of this energetic interpenetration 


5. Homiliae diversae IX in transfigurationem ( Patrologia Graeca 
77:1013B); 


cf. Ad Nestorium 12, anathema 4 ( Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum 
1,1,1:41), 


where the concept of the communicatio idiomatum is formulated in a 
succinct manner. The reality of the hypostatic union and the communicatio 
idiomatum in Christ can be discerned in the fact that Christ conversed 


mt 


with the people sometimes oijkonomikw'", as man, and sometimes with 


divine authority (metA ejxousiva" th qeoprepou'"), as God, Ad Successum 


episcopum Diocaesareae 171.6 (ACO I,1,6:153). As a result of the 
communicatio 


idiomatum, it is also permissible to say that the Son of God was born, cf. 


Contra Nestorium 2 (ACO 1,1,6:18—21), and Ad Nestorium 6.3 (1:35), and 
died, cf. ibid., 4.5 (27—28) and 12, anathema 12 (42); Contra Nestorium 5; 
7 


(6:101—3;105—6). See also De adoratione in spiritu et veritate 10 ( PG 
68:656C) 


and cf. Thesaurus de Trinitate 32 ( PG 75:560C), where Cyril maintains 
that 


the human nature of Christ possessed essential 1jd1wvmata of God, while at 
the same time remaining distinct from His divinity, cf. also De recta fide ad 


Arcadiam et Marinam 177 ( ACO I,1,5:107-—8). For further details see my 
“The 


Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic Literature: From Irenaeus of 
Lyons to Gregory Palamas” (Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 1991), pp. 134-135. 
6. Asceticism and Contemplation [in Greek], translated by Hieromonk 
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of the divine and human natures in each other is of paramount 
importance for us human beings in that it forms the basis of our 

own union with God, which is also energetic and not essential or 
hypostatic. In other words, it proves to us that the example of Christ 

is also realizable, also attainable, by us human persons, and that theosis 
to the point of divine perfection, far from being optional, is in fact an 
obligation. It is in this sense that Staretz Sophrony understands the 
exhortation: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). 


Father Sophrony also highlights another mystery concerning 


the Life of Christ on earth as a model and pattern for our own 

Life in Christ. This is revealed in the fact that even with the 
human nature of Christ we may observe a certain growth or 
dynamism, or, as Holy Scripture puts it, a certain “increase”: “And 
Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God 
and man” (Luke 2:52). Thus, before all things had been fulfilled, 
even after the hypostatic union of human nature to the divine 
Person of the Word — even after His assumption of our humanity 
into His divine Person — even Christ, in His human aspect, 

appears as increasing in perfection. Hence, He also undergoes 
temptations (Luke 4:1—13, Hebr. 2:18); and even reached the point 
of agony (Luke 22:44). This, as Father Sophrony remarks, is due 
principally to a certain division which may be observed in Christ 
before His glorious Ascension, owing to the asymmetry of His 
natures. Following His Ascension, and the sitting of Christ the 
Son of Man on the right hand of God the Father, we have the new 
vision of the Christ-Man as equal to God, not of course according 
to His nature, but according to His energy. 

Father Sophrony cautiously notes, however, that this does 


not refer to Christ’s hypostatic “aspect”, for the pre-eternal 


and uncreated Word remained such even after His Incarnation. 
Nevertheless, in the human “aspect” of His union and existence, 

we find once again the model and pattern for our own Life in 

Christ, for, as Staretz Sophrony puts it: 

Zacharias (Tolleshunt Knights, Essex: Patriarchal and Stavropegic 
Monastery of St. John the Baptist, 1996), p. 152. 

orthodox salvation: “theosis” in silouan & sophrony 
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Christ is the unshakable foundation and the ultimate criterion for 

the anthropological teaching of the Church. Whatever we confess 
concerning the humanity of Christ is also an indication of the eternal 
divine plan for man in general. The fact that in the Christ-Man His 
hypostasis is God, in no way diminishes the possibility for us humans to 
follow His example (cf. John 13:15),7 after which “in all things it behoved 
him to be made like unto his brethren” (Hebr. 2:17). 

If it is true that Christ is the “Son of Man”, consubstantial 

with us, then it follows that everything that He accomplished in 

His earthly life must likewise be possible for the rest of the “sons 

of men”. 


And for this reason, Father Sophrony adds that “if we confess 


His full and perfect theosis, it behoves us also to hope for the 

same degree of theosis for the saints in the age to come”’.8 

The fundamental theological concern behind all that we have 

said so far is soteriological, that is to say, it concerns our salvation 

in a most fundamental way. Why? Because of the simple fact that 

we cannot live with Christ if we are not like Him in all respects. 

As the great hierophant John the Theologian and Evangelist 

proclaims: 

We know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is. And every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as he is pure (1 John 3:2-3). 

“We shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” So, if we 

wish to be eternally with Christ, we must become like Him; and 

this process of becoming Christlike, this purification, invariably 
involves repentance — a fundamental change in our whole way of 

life, in our very “mode of being”. 

Saint Symeon the New Theologian, in his Hymn no. 44 

reiterates this point in the following way: 

The Master is in no way envious of mortal men that they should appear 


equal to Him by divine grace, neither does He deem His servants 


unworthy to be like unto Him, but rather does He delight and rejoice 

7. ‘For I have given you an example, that ye should do as I have done to 
you.’ 

8. For all of the above, see: Asceticism and Contemplation, pp. 138-139. 
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to see us who were made men such as to become by grace what He is by 
nature. And He is so beneficent that He wills us to become even as He is. 
For if we be not as He is, exactly like unto Him in every way, how could 
we be united to Him? How could we dwell in Him, as He said, without 
being like unto Him, and how could He dwell in us, if we be not as He is?9 
And again concerning the awesomeness of our inheritance, 

the great Paul, in Romans, writes the following: 

The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 


of God: And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ; 


if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified together. 
For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 

be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us (Rom. 8:16-18). 
Father Sophrony also makes another very interesting and 


important observation concerning the example given by Christ 


and our own theosis or deification. He points to the fact that 
even though the deification of Christ’s human nature was, as 
Saint John Damascene says, effected from the very moment in 
which He assumed our nature, nevertheless Christ as Man shied 
away from anything which might give the impression of auto- 
theosis, that is to say, self-deification or self-divinization. That is 
why we see the action of the Holy Spirit underlined at His Holy 
Birth: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee... therefore also 
that holy thing which shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God” (Luke 1:35); also, the Holy Spirit descends upon Christ 
at His Baptism in the Jordan (Matt. 3:15); and concerning the 
Resurrection, the Scriptures speak thus: “God, that raised him 
up from the dead, and gave him glory” (1 Pet. 1:21); and finally, 
Christ Himself, teaching us the way of humility and how always 
to ascribe glory to Our Heavenly Father, says: “If I bear witness 
of myself, my witness is not true. There is another that beareth 
witness of me; and I know that the witness which he witnesseth 
of me is true” (John 5:31—32). 

The same movement may be observed in the Divine Liturgy. 


The Words of Institution — “take eat, this is my body”, “drink of 


this all of you, this is my blood” — by themselves are not regarded 
9. See ibid., pp. 151—152. 
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as sufficient to effect the consecration of the Holy Gifts; they 
must be accompanied by the Epiklesis, the invocation of the Holy 
Spirit, precisely in order to avoid any notion of self-deification, to 
avoid, that is, giving the impression that simply by speaking the 
words which Christ spoke, we are able to transform the Holy Gifts 
into the precious Body and Blood of Christ. (Of course, at the 
heart of this movement lies the truth that the action of Father, 

Son and Holy Spirit is always one and the same: the Three Divine 
Hypostases always act together, always act in unison, which is 

an expression of Their consubstantiality.) Thus, it behoves us to 
beseech God the Father to send down the Holy Spirit, by Whose 
power the change of the bread and wine into the Body and Blood 
of Christ is effected.10 

2. Love for Enemies as the Measure of Our Likeness 

to Christ 


Now although Saint Silouan himself, as far as I am aware, 


does not actually use the term theosis, the deification of the 

human person in Christ is certainly a golden thread which 

may be traced throughout his writings. For Saint Silouan, the 
fundamental criterion by which a person may measure his or her 
likeness to Christ is love for one’s enemies (cf. Matt. 5:43-45). As 

he says: 

Christ prayed for them that were crucifying him: “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do” (Luke 23:34). Stephen the Martyr 
prayed for those who stoned him, that the Lord “lay not this sin to their 
charge” (Acts 7:60). And we, if we wish to preserve grace, must pray for 
our enemies. 

Herein lies the mystery of the divine “mode of being”, God’s 

very way of life: humility. Humility on the ascetic plane, explains 
Father Sophrony, is manifested as regarding one’s self as the 

worst of all sinners, while on the theological plane, humility is 
revealed as love, which is given freely and completely.11 Saint 

10. Ibid., p. 153. 

11. Ibid., p. 156. 
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Silouan, who was himself possessed of this divine love, humbly 

warns us to be watchful: 

If you do not feel pity for the sinner destined to suffer the pains of 
hell-fire, 1t means that the grace of the Holy Spirit is not in you, but an 
evil spirit. While you are still alive, therefore, strive by repentance to 

free yourself from this spirit.12 

The struggle for Christlike love for one’s enemies and 

humility, and against pride, is a very great one indeed; and that 

is why the saints, the true imitators of Christ and sharers in His 

love, are great indeed. Saint Silouan writes: 

I am a sorry wretch, as the Lord knows, but my pleasure is to humble 

my soul and love my neighbour, though he may have given me offence. 
At all times I beseech the Lord Who is merciful to grant that I may love 
my enemies; and by the grace of God I have experienced what the love of 
God is, and what it is to love my neighbour; and day and night I pray the 
Lord for love, and the Lord gives me tears to weep for the whole world. 
But if I find fault with any man, or look on him with an unkind eye, my 
tears will dry up, and my soul sink into despondency. Yet do I begin again 
to entreat forgiveness of the Lord, and the Lord in His mercy forgives 


me, a sinner. 


“Brethren,” Saint Silouan continues: 

before the face of my God I write: Humble your hearts, and while yet on 
this earth you will see the mercy of the Lord, and know your Heavenly 
Creator, and your souls will never have their fill of love.13 

So, we see that the love of Christ fills the very being of His 

saints. 

3. Holy Relics as a Witness to the Love of Christ in Us 

But wither does this all-embracing Christlike love lead? The 

answer for Saint Silouan is a simple one: 

12. Saint Silouan the Athonite, translated by Rosemary Edmonds 
(Tolleshunt Knights, Essex: Patriarchal and Stavropegic Monastery of 
St. John the Baptist, 1991), p. 352. 

13. Ibid., pp. 362-363. 
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Love of God takes various forms. The man who wrestles with wrong 
thoughts loves God according to his measure. He who struggles against 
sin, and asks God to give him strength not to sin, but yet falls into sin 
again because of his infirmity, and sorrows and repents — he possesses 


grace in the depths of his soul and mind, but his passions are not yet 


overcome. But the man who has conquered his passions now knows no 
conflict: all his concern is to watch himself in all things lest he fall into 
sin. Grace, great and perceptible, is his. But he who feels grace in both 
soul and body is a perfect man, and if he preserves this grace, his body is 
sanctified and his bones will make holy relics.14 

There are, described in this passage, four stages of love, the 

fourth and highest of which is that which is attested to by the 
penetration of Divine Grace into the body, into the very marrow 

of a persons being. And this is identified by Saint Silouan as the 
highest state of perfection, the highest state of holiness. “He 

who feels grace in both soul and body is a perfect man, and if he 
preserves this grace, his body is sanctified and his bones will make 
holy relics.” 

As with Christ’s voluntary death, in which it was not possible 

for the Body of the Logos of Life to see corruption, and which 

was thus raised together with His human soul on the third day,15 

so too will it be with the bodies of those saints which have known 
great grace in this life, and who have been able to preserve it.16 

They too, even after death, are not separated from the grace and 


love of God, neither in soul nor in body, and hence their bodies 


are revealed as holy relics. 

Here we are confronted with an overwhelming mystery: that 

man is not truly man, not truly a human person or hypostasis, 

without his body. For this reason, even great saints patiently await 

14. Ibid., pp. 438-439. 

15. Cf. the troparion: “In the tomb according to the flesh, As God in hell 
with the soul, In paradise with the thief, And on the throne with the 
Father and the Spirit wast thou, O Christ, omnipresent, incircumscript.” 
Translation taken from The Orthodox Liturgy of the Patriarchal and 
Stavropegic Monastery of St. John the Baptist, Essex (Oxford University 
Press, 1982), p. 63. 

16. Cf. Saint Gregory Palamas’ Homily XVI, On Holy Saturday, §17. 
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the Second and Glorious Coming of Christ, when by Grace they 

will become united once more with their bodies. There will not 

be a Judgment for them; for they have already been judged — by 

holy self-condemnation. The Second Coming of Christ, then, will 

be for them the moment of their full realization as persons, and 


thus the inauguration of their full and perfect participation in the 


Life in Christ, which is at one and the same time the Life of the 

Most Holy Trinity. 

The sole exception to this, of course, is the Mother of God, 

the Theotokos (whose Feast of the Holy Protection we celebrate 
tomorrow, October 1), who, as the Mother of Life, even after 

death, could not be held by the grave, but, like her Son, “passed 

over into life”. She, therefore, even now, as a fully realized human 
hypostasis, enjoys the blessed Life to which we have all been called. 
In our first section, we noted an important passage in Saint 

Paul, from his Epistle to the Romans, concerning sonship, suffering 
and the final glory. Allow me to repeat it once more: 

The Spirit itself beareth witness with our spirit, that we are the children 
of God: And if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint-heirs with 
Christ; if so be that we suffer with him, that we may be also glorified 
together. For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us 
(Rom. 8:16-18). 

“The sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be 

compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us,” that is 


to say, in our adoption as sons, in our Salvation, in our theosis in 


Christ. That is why Saint Gregory Palamas affirms, “Except for 
sin nothing in this life, even death itself, is really evil, even if it 
causes suffering”.17 Speaking of the torments that the martyrs 
were willing to endure, Saint Gregory explains, “The martyrs 
made the violent death which others inflicted on them into 
something magnificent, a source of life, glory and the eternal 
heavenly kingdom, because they exploited it in a good way that 
pleased God.” 18 

17. Ibid., §33. 

18. Ibid. Quotations taken from Saint Gregory Palamas: The Homilies, 
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Christ’s word is charged or loaded with His divine energy, life 
and power; so too are His divine actions and His Life on earth as 
Man. When we fill ourselves with His words, and strive earnestly 
to live according to His command and example, to love even our 
enemies as He did — as He does — so too do we, by the grace of 
the Holy Spirit, enter into the sphere of Life which is contained 
in them. There is, as Father Zacharias puts it, “an exchange of 


lives” which takes place. We thus become, in our souls and in our 


bodies, “partakers of the divine nature” (2 Pet. 1:4) through union 
with His flesh, His humanity — sharers, that is, in the very divine 
Life of Christ Himself, which is at the same time the Life of the 
Most Holy Trinity. 

We are saved not as individuals but as persons-hypostases, as 
members of the Body of Christ, of which Christ is the Head. We 

are united with Him — and through Him, with the other members 

of His Body. 

Notice the following words from Father Sophrony’s We Shall 

See Him As He Is: 

Through His incarnation the everlasting Logos of the Father gives us 
to partake of His Blood and His Flesh in order thereby to pour into our 
veins His eternal Life, that we may become His children, flesh of His 
Flesh, bone of His Bone (cf. John 6:53—57).19 

In Holy Relics, therefore, we do not see dead bones — far 

from it! In Holy Relics we see the result of communion with the 
Lord, the result of sharing the very Life of the Most High God 

(cf. Rom. 9:5) — communion with Him Who is Self-Life, Life Itself 
(aujtozwhv). United with Christ, then, though we pass through “the 


valley of the shadow of death” (Ps. 23:4), we pass from death unto 


Eternal Life (cf. John 5:24). This is the point at which the created 
meets the uncreated, the point at which earth meets “heaven face 

to face”, and the point at which we created, mortal human beings 

are transfigured by Him into Divine Life. 

edited and translated from the original Greek with an introduction and 
notes by Christopher Veniamin (Dalton, PA: Mount Thabor Publishing, 
2nd ed., 2013), p. 130. 

19. Op. cit., pp. 192-193. 
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Thus are the perfect. Thus are the saints. Thus are they whose 

very bones have preserved grace to the end. Holy Relics are the 
earthly remains of those who have been taught by none other than 
Christ Himself to love their enemies even unto death, the death 

of the Cross, which is His glory, and which by grace becomes 

their glory, too. Love for enemies is not a moral injunction, it is 

the fundamental criterion for the Christian way of life. This is 
Salvation. Yea, this is theosis. 

Truly, then, “In this world there is nothing more difficult 


than to be saved”. But as we begin to perceive Salvation as 


theosis, so too do the dry bones seen by the Prophet Ezekiel 

begin to receive Life: 

The hand of the Lord was upon me, and carried me out in the spirit 

of the Lord, and set me down in the midst of the valley which was full 
of bones, And caused me to pass by them round about: and, behold, 
there were very many in the open valley; and, lo, they were very dry. And 
he said unto me, Son of man, can these bones live? And I answered, O 
Lord God, thou knowest. Again he said unto me, Prophesy upon these 
bones, and say unto them, O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. 
Thus saith the Lord God unto these bones; Behold, I will cause breath 

to enter into you, and ye shall live: And I will lay sinews upon you, and 
will bring up flesh upon you, and cover you with skin, and put breath in 
you, and ye shall live... And ye shall know that I am the Lord, when I 
have opened your graves, O my people, and brought you up out of your 
graves, And shall put my spirit in you, and ye shall live, and I shall place 
you in your own land: then shall ye know that I the Lord have spoken it, 
and performed it, saith the Lord (Ezek. 37:1—14). 

“{I] shall put my spirit in you, and ye shall live.” “Even so, 

come, Lord Jesus” (Rev. 22:20). 


THE POWER OF REPENTANCE 


THE ETHOS OF “METANOIA” 

IN THE ORTHODOX TRADITION 

That we are all in need of repentance is beyond dispute, 

as this is clearly indicated at the beginning of the Gospel, 

in the very first words preached by both St. John the 

Baptist and Christ Himself: “Repent: for the Kingdom of heaven 
is at hand” (Matt. 3:2 and 4:7); but also at the end of the Gospel 
(in Luke 24:47), where the Lord commissions His disciples: “that 
repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem.” 

So the question that I should like to pose at the outset of our 
reflection on this fundamentally crucial theme is: What is repent- 
ance and how does it bring about our “personal renewal”? 
“Repentance,” says St. John of the Ladder ( c. 570 — c. 649, 
whose memory we celebrate on the Fourth Sunday of Great Lent), 
“is the renewal of baptism”.1 We know from Holy Scripture and 
our life in the Church that baptism means dying to the old man 
and being raised together with Christ in newness of life. As the 
great Paul says: 


“Know ye not, that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ were 


baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by baptism 
into death: that like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the glory of 
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the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life... Knowing this, 
that our old man is crucified with him” (Rom. 6:3-4, 6). 

So if, as St. John of the Ladder teaches us, repentance is the 

renewal of baptism, then it too must signify the renewal of the 

very same death and resurrection in Christ that we receive at 

baptism. But what exactly is this kind of death, and what is this 

kind of resurrection? The short answer to this question, as the 

holy Apostle Paul himself goes on to say in Romans 6:7, must be, 

that death which sets us free from sin, “For he that is dead is freed 

from sin”. 

So, in practical terms, how do we die to sin? Christ Himself 

tells us plainly that “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow me” (Luke 9:23; 

and cf. also Matt. 16:24 and Mark 8:34). But what do these words 

really mean? Is this just an exalted metaphor that is intended to 


encourage us to be good and honest citizens? Most certainly not. 


For if Jesus Christ is truly “the way” (John 14:6), then surely, if we 
would be His disciples, we must also follow Him, follow His way; 
and, as Archimandrite Sophrony (of blessed memory) says, His 
way is that of the Cross: “where I am, there shall also my servant 
be” (John 12:26) — and “Where is Christ?” asks Fr. Sophrony. “On 
the Cross,” he answers.2 

In His Sermon on the Mount (Matt. 5:1 — 7:29), Our Lord God 

and Saviour Jesus Christ gives us a vivid description of the divine 
way of life, that is to say, He teaches us how to live as He does. This 
is especially evident when we bring to mind such verses as: 

“Ye have heard that it was said of them of old time... Thou 

shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy... But I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 

you, and persecute you; That ye may be the children of your 
Father which is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the 

evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust” (Matt. 5:43-45). 

If we look closely at these and other such pronouncements, 


what we shall find is nothing less than Christ’s self-revelation. In 
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other words, Christ is telling us how He lives, and how, therefore, 

we too should strive to live, if we would be perfect; if, that is, we 

would be as He is. 

The beloved disciple John the Theologian and Evangelist, 

whose memory we celebrated today (September 26), makes this 

clear when he says, 

“we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is. And every man that hath this hope in him purifieth himself, 
even as he is pure” (1 John 3:2-3). 

Thus, if we wish to be eternally with Christ, we must become 

like Him; and this process of becoming Christlike, this purification, 
invariably involves repentance — a fundamental change in our 

whole way of life, in our “mode of being”. 

Our reactions, then, in any and every circumstance should be 

Christlike. Each time we find ourselves in difficult circumstances; 

each time that we are tempted to think or act according to the 

way of the world, and every time that we resist this impulse for 


the love of Christ, and ask for His help and mercy, we are indeed 


taking up our cross, we are indeed striving to change our way of life 

in accordance with Christ’s commandments and example, we are 

indeed beginning to repent. 

Let us listen briefly to how St. Silouan the Athonite (1866 — 1938), 

a saint of our own age, speaks of repentance: 

“Glory be to the Lord that He gave us repentance. Through repentance 
we shall all, every one of us, be saved. Only those who refuse to repent 
will not find salvation, and therein I see their despair, and shed abundant 
tears of pity for them. They have not known through the Holy Spirit how 
great is God’s mercy. But if every soul knew the Lord, knew how deeply 
He loves us, no one would despair, or murmur against his lot. 

“Every soul that has lost peace should repent and the Lord will forgive her 
her sins, and there will be joy and peace in the soul. We have no need of 
other witnesses, for the Spirit Himself testifies that our sins are forgiven. 
Here is a token of forgiveness: if you now detest sin, it means the Lord 
has forgiven you your sins. 

“And what more could we expect? That some voice from heaven sing 

us a heavenly song? But in heaven everything has life through the Holy 
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Spirit, and the Lord has given us on earth the same Holy Spirit; in desert, 
mountain and cave, in every place, Christ’s warriors who fight the good 
fight live by the Holy Spirit. If we preserve the Holy Spirit we shall be 
free of all darkness, and life eternal will be in our souls. 

“If all men would repent and keep God’s commandments, there would 
be paradise on earth, for ‘the Kingdom of Heaven is within us.’ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is the Holy Spirit, and the Holy Spirit is the same in 
heaven and on earth.”3 

But even though we know these things intellectually, even 

though we hear them at every Church service, yet we resist the 
challenge of Christ’s first call to repentance, because we fear that we 
shall in some way loose our freedom; when, in fact, “true freedom” 
comes to him, says St. John of the Ladder, who “voluntarily delivers 
himself into servitude” — servitude, that is, to God.4 

Based on the tradition of the Fathers, we can say that there 

are two basic ways by which one may arrive at the realization that 

a fundamental change of life must take place. 

Firstly, there is what we might be allowed to call the “way of 

light”, and secondly, there is what we may be allowed to term the 


“way of darkness”. By the “way of light’, then, we refer to such 


exceptionally rare occasions as when Christ Himself appears 

to His creature in His uncreated divine glory, and recognizing 
thereby how far we stand from what we have been called to 
become, we cannot but react by beseeching Him to save us, and 
help us to change. 

By the “way of darkness” we refer to the more common way by 
which the chasm that divides us from Christ is revealed to us. God, 
in His mercy, allows us to see ourselves as we really are; He allows 
us to come to the realization, as St. Silouan the Athonite says, that 
without Him we cannot do or even think any good thing.5 And 

the soul, seeing this, begins to cry out for help, asking Christ to 
enlighten, to illumine our darkened soul. 

Now it should be emphasized here that both of these “ways” are 

a gift from God, and as such are the result of His saving uncreated 
grace operating in our lives. In other words, we are speaking here 
neither of an emotional nor of a psychological state or condition; 
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for there is no similarity between the uncreated grace of God and 


any other created thing.6 


Repentance, then, is not an emotion. But how can we be sure 

that we are repenting, and that we are not simply indulging in 
emotion and sentimentality? Indeed, how can we be sure that we 
are living and acting in accordance with the will of God?7 

Let us turn now to examine more closely the culture of 
repentance as expressed in the daily life of the Orthodox Church, 
and let us look in particular at the monastic life, at the life as it 
were of our “specialists” in the ascetic life.8 For as St. John of the 
Ladder puts it, “Angels are a light for monks, and the monastic life 
is a light for all men. Therefore let monks strive to become a good 
example in everything...’9 

We laymen, then, must also be prudent enough to learn 

from the light of the monastic life and polity, recognizing that 

it is the generator and measure of our own lives in the world. 

And let us not forget that asceticism — ascesis in Greek or in 
Russian podvig — understood as “spiritual labour’, refers to 
monks and layman alike, since this is nothing more or less than 
living according to the commandments of Christ. 

When speaking of repentance, the way of the cross, or 


following the commandments of Christ — for, as we have seen 


these terms are synonymous with one another10 — the Fathers 

place a special emphasis on the importance of obedience, by 

which they refer not so much to an outward discipline as to the 

laying aside — or sacrifice — of one’s own will in order to learn the 

will of God. 

This, as we all know, is by no means an easy task, especially 

in our self-confident modern times. Archimandrite Sophrony 

explains why: 

The educated man of the present day, with his developed critical 
approach, is incomparably less fitted for the ascetic exercise of 
obedience than the man of a simple turn of mind who is not seduced by 
intellectual curiosity. The cultured man, enamoured of his own critical 
intelligence, which he is accustomed to consider his principal dignity 
and the one solid foundation of his “personal” life, has to renounce this 
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wealth of his before becoming a novice, or it will be difficult for him to 
enter the Kingdom. 11 

The age-old tradition of the Church teaches us that none of us 


is capable of discerning the will of God by ourselves, however, and 


therefore we all require the advice and guidance of an experienced 
fellow-Christian, of one who is at least a little further along the 
path of salvation than we are — a spiritual father. Indeed, asks St. 
Theodore the Studite (759 — 826), “What is more to be desired than 
a true father — a father-in-God?”12 Such a man, says Symeon the 
New Theologian (949 — 1022), is found by persistently beseeching 
God to guide us to one capable of shepherding us well. And once 
found, he should be obeyed, just as though he were God Himself, 
even when his advice seems harmful to us and appears to go against 
our better judgment. 13 

“I know of monks,” says St. Antony the Great, “who fell after 
much toil and lapsed into madness, because they trusted in their 
own work and neglected the commandment that says: ‘Ask your 
father, and he will tell you’” (Deut. 32:7).14 And St. Symeon also 
warns us of this danger when he insists that it is “better to be called 
a disciple of a disciple and not to live according to the fashion of 
one’s own style of life, gathering up the unprofitable fruits of one’s 
own will’.15 

It is certainly true that Abba Dorotheus of Gaza (6th century) 


teaches that if one truly wishes to learn the will of God, God will 


reveal His will to such a person even when there is no guide to be 
found, even, for instance, from the lips of a child. But the same 
holy father, quoting Proverbs, also states that “those who have 

no guidance fall like leaves but there is safety in much counsel” 
(Prov. 11:14). “We need assistance,” he urges, “we need guidance 
in addition to God’s grace;”16 and he adds, “I know of no fall that 
happens to a monk that does not come from trusting his own 
judgment. Some say, ‘A man falls because of this, or because of 
that,’ but I say, and I repeat, I do not know of any fall happening 
to anyone [ please note here the words, “to anyone”] except from this 
cause”. “Do you know someone who has fallen?” asks Dorotheus, 
“Be sure that he directed himself.” 17 
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So, then, we ought to be humble and realistic enough to seek 
advice and guidance from a spiritual father. It should be noted, 
however, that the personal relationship between spiritual father 
and child is an extremely subtle one, requiring much caution and 
attention. In the Admonition of the Father to his Son, a text from 


Kievan Russia (?eleventh century), we read the following words 


of advice: 

I show you, my son, true refuges — monasteries, the houses of the saints: 
have recourse to them and they will comfort you; shed your sorrows 
before them and you will be gladdened: for they are sons of sorrowlessness 
and know how to comfort you, sorrowing one... In the city where you are 
living or in other neighbouring towns seek a God-fearing man — and serve 
him with all your strength. Having found such a man, you need grieve no 
more; you have found the key to the Kingdom of Heaven; adhere to him 
with soul and body; observe his life, his walking, sitting, looking, eating, 
and examine all his habits; first of all, my son, keep his words, do not let 
one of them fall to the ground; they are more precious than pearls — the 
words of the saints.18 

By sacrificing his own will, by not yielding to vainglory 

( kenodoxia), sluggishness ( okneria) or apathy ( rathymia), and by 
eagerly doing those things which he is advised, the disciple may 

be saved.19 

Now let us conclude these brief and humble observations with 

a quotation taken again from Silouan the Athonite: 

“Do not murmur, O children of God, because you find life difficult. Only 


wrestle with sin and entreat help from the Lord, and He will hearken, for 


He is full of compassion and loves us. 

“O, all ye peoples, I weep as I pen these lines. My soul’s desire is that you 
should know the Lord and contemplate His mercy and glory. I am an old 
man of seventy-two years and must shortly die, and I write to you of the 
Lord’s mercy that He gave me to know by the Holy Spirit; and the Holy 
Spirit taught me to love the people. Would that I could set you on a high 
mountain, that from the height thereof you might behold the gentle and 
compassionate countenance of the Lord, that your hearts would rejoice. 
Verily I tell you: I find no good in me, only many sins, but the grace of 
the Holy Spirit has effaced the multitude of my sins, and I know that to 
the man who wrestles against sin the Lord grants, not only forgiveness 
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but likewise the grace of the Holy Spirit, Who brings joy to the soul and 
a profound, sweet peace.”20 

At the ancient close of the Liturgy, the priest says ‘Let us 

depart in peace’. Now as Archimandrite Kyrill (Abbot of the 

Monastery of St. John the Baptist in Essex, England), explains,21 it 

is clear from the New Testament that the word “peace” can refer 


only to the person of Christ, Who is Himself the only true peace. 


And so when we bare this in mind we begin to understand that the 

priest is in fact exhorting the faithful to “depart in Christ”. That 

is to say, that it is our responsibility as Christians, once we have 

received Christ at the Divine Liturgy, through the Holy Eucharist, 

not to forget the things of God at the Church doors as we leave, 

but to take Christ with us out into the world, thereby witnessing 

by our very way of life that we are His disciples. And how do we 

ensure that we take Christ with us? By taking the cup of salvation 

and continually calling upon His holy Name: “Lord Jesus Christ 

have mercy upon me.” 
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Holy Relics: THE DEIFICATION 

OF THE HUMAN BODY 

IN THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 

* delivered during the christmas fast 

In October of 1978 a small company left San Lorenzo 

de Campo in the north of Italy for Thessalonica in 

Northern Greece. The members of this party included the 
Metropolitan of Thessalonica, Panteleimon, his Chancellor, and 

the Roman Catholic Bishop of the Italian province from which 

they were leaving. This was a very low-key event. Perhaps the local 
newspaper had written a couple of lines in reference to it, but in 
any case very few people even noticed, or much cared about, what 
was taking place. 

The retinue quietly made its way to the harbour, whence, 


virtually unnoticed, they embarked upon their voyage for 


Thessalonica. 

The journey itself, though uneventful, was pleasant enough. 

But as their ship approached the Thessalonian harbour, a 

faint sound was heard emanating from it. At first 1t was hardly 
discernible from the sound of the sea, but as it grew louder it 
revealed a sense of excitement, until, as the ship drew even closer 
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to shore, it developed into the sound of ten-thousand voices 
singing in unison. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop could hardly disguise his 

surprise. With raised eyebrows he asked, “Was this throng waiting 
to greet them?” 

“They have come to welcome the Saint,” said one of the 
company. The others nodded in agreement. 

“But how many must there be?” asked the Bishop in disbelief. 

“It looks as though the whole city has come down to the harbour!” 
“It seems so,” said the Chancellor. 

“All these people for the sake of some old bones . . . hum, I 


mean, for the relics of St. Demetrius?” 


“Yes,” the Metropolitan replied, “the people have come to 

greet the Holy Relics of our beloved St. Demetrius. It is for this 
that the whole city rejoices.” 

The celebration of the return of the Saint’s Holy Relics took 

the form of church services, all-night vigils, sermons and long 
speeches delivered by various dignitaries, and so forth. 

But why, we may well ask — together with the Roman 

Catholic Bishop — why so much excitement and rejoicing over a 
few “old bones”? Why do the Orthodox Christians (not only of 
Thessalonica, but all over the world) still venerate Holy Relics 
with such reverence and piety? What is it about them that the 
Orthodox peoples know, which others — even fellow Christians — 
appear to have forgotten? 

It will come as no surprise to you, if I answer this question by 
saying that Holy Relics witness to the great sanctity of a Christian, 
to his or her faithfully following the commandments of Christ, to 
receiving His Grace, and to truly becoming like Him. 

But what exactly does “great sanctity” mean? Or, in other 
words, what kind of sanctity is it that produces Holy Relics? To 


what kind of person do Holy Relics bear witness? And finally, what 


do Holy Relics have to do with Christmas, the great mystery of 

the Incarnation? 

In attempting to answer this question, I should like first to 

quote a few lines from a great saint of our own age, St. Silouan the 
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Athonite (1866 — 1938), because the saints have a wonderful way 

of cutting straight to the heart of the matter. Drawing therefore 

a direct connection between Holy Relics and the Love of God, 

St. Silouan writes: 

Love of God takes various forms. The man who wrestles with wrong 
thoughts loves God according to his measure. He who struggles against 
sin, and asks God to give him strength not to sin, but yet falls into sin 
again because of his infirmity, and sorrows and repents — he possesses 
grace in the depths of his soul and mind, but his passions are not yet 
overcome. But the man who has conquered his passions now knows no 
conflict: all his concern is to watch himself in all things lest he fall into 
sin. Grace, great and perceptible, is his. But he who feels grace in both 
soul and body is a perfect man, and if he preserves this grace, his body is 


sanctified and his bones will make holy relics ( Saint Silouan the Athonite, 


translated by Rosemary Edmonds, Tolleshunt Knights, Essex: Patriarchal 
and Stavropegic Monastery of St. John the Baptist, 1991, pp. 438-439). 
There are, described in this passage, four stages of love, the 

fourth and highest of which is that which is attested to by the 
penetration of Divine Grace into the body, into the very marrow of 

a persons being. And this is identified by St. Silouan as the highest 
state of perfection, the highest state of holiness: “He who feels 

grace in both soul and body is a perfect man, and if he preserves this 
grace, his body is sanctified and his bones will make holy relics.” 

And we could justifiably add to St. Silouan’s remarks here 

that this is in fact the whole point of the Incarnation — to save 

the whole human person — soul and body; to raise, that is, our 

fallen human nature to its intended place — at the right hand of 

God the Father. 

Let us now bring to mind St. Athanasius the Great’s famous 

saying, which refers to the purpose of Christ’s coming in the flesh: 
“God became man that we might be made gods” ( On the Incarnation 
LIV. It was St Athanasius, c. 296 — 373, Pope and Patriarch of 
Alexandria, who championed the defence of the true Faith against 


the Arians, and also gave us the present New Testament canon, in 


his Paschal Epistle of 367). 
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“God became man that we might be made gods.” In the Epistle 

Reading for the Divine Liturgy on Christmas Day, where the 

Apostle Paul identifies the Incarnation as “the fullness of time,” 

he also makes the following very important point: 

But when the fullness of the time was come, God sent forth his Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, To redeem them that were under 


the law, that we might receive the adoption of sons. And because ye are 
sons, 


God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts, crying, Abba, 
Father. Wherefore thou art no more a servant, but a son; and if a son, 
then an heir of God through Christ (Gal. 4:4—7). 

Thus the purpose of Christ’s redemption of mankind is 

“that we might receive the adoption of sons” through union with 

Him, for thereby we receive the Spirit, Who cries in our hearts, 

“Abba, Father;” and thereby we truly become “heir[s] of God 

through Christ.” 

It is in Christ Jesus, therefore, that we not only encounter true 


and perfect God, but also true and perfect man. In other words, 


we see in Him not only the great God and Saviour, but also what 

we have been called to become. 

As Archimandrite Sophrony (1896 — 1993) says in his spiritual 
autobiography: 

Christ manifested the perfection of the Divine image in man and the 
possibility for our nature of assimilating the fullness of divinization to 
the very extent that, after His ascension, He placed our nature “on the 
right hand of the Father.” 

To this, however, he also adds: 

But even in Him our nature did not become one with the essence of the 
Uncreated God. In Christ, incarnate Son of the Father, we contemplate 
God’s pre-eternal idea of man ( We Shall See Him As He Is, translated 
by Rosemary Edmonds, Tolleshunt Knights, Essex: Patriarchal and 
Stavropegic Monastery of St. John the Baptist, 1988, p. 193). 

In Christ Jesus we find man’s true place, “on the right hand of 

the Father,” sharing in the divine life; but, as with the two natures 

in Christ, united without confusion; in other words, we never cease 

to be His creatures, for He alone is Uncreated and Pre-eternal. 
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Throughout the History of Salvation — in the Old Testament 

as well as in the New — it was this same Son and Word of God, 

Who was in the beginning with the Father, Who of old revealed 
Himself to our spiritual forefathers. In other words, it was the 
Pre-Incarnate Word, He Who by His Incarnation became the 

Christ, it was He Who visited Abraham under the Oak at Mamre, 

it was He Who wrestled with Jacob, it was He Who spoke with 

Moses and the Prophets. This is He of Whom the Prophet-King 

David tells, “The LORD said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right 

hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool” (Ps. 110:1). 

And of His coming as a man, the Prophet Isaiah speaks the 

well-known lines: 

Unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the government shall be 
upon his shoulder: and his name shall be called Angel of Great Counsel, 
Wonderful Counselor, Mighty God, Potentate, Prince of Peace, Father 
of the Age to Come (Isa. 9:6 in the Septuagint (LXX), the version used 
by the Church). 

These are the names which we use today in Great Compline 

during Great Lent, when we sing “For God is with us” ( hoti meth’ 


hemon ho Theos); and they are the names of none other than Jesus 


Christ. 

Just as Christ became the New Adam in order to save the 

whole Adam, that is to say, to save all mankind, so too do we, by 
becoming Christlike — through the purification of the passions 
and the cultivation of the virtues, by living according to the 
commandments of Christ — so too do we embrace, as does Christ, 
the whole Adam in our person . 

Now what we are referring to here is not a moral or ethical 

state, but an ontological or rather an experiential one; and this 
produces in us the ability to repent in the same way as did Adam 
our forefather. This Adam-like repentance, moreover, gives birth 
to hypostatic-personal prayer for the world. 

The reason why we insist that this repentance and the 

prayer that springs from it are not to be understood as operating 
on a moral level, but rather on a hypostatic or personal one, is 
because our archetype is none other than the divine Person of 
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Christ Himself, Who contains within Himself both heaven and 


earth — full and perfect divinity and full and perfect humanity. 


Of the experience of hypostatic, personal prayer, St. Silouan 

the Athonite writes: 

He who has the Holy Spirit in Him, to however slight a degree, sorrows 
day and night for all mankind. His heart is filled with pity for all God’s 
creatures, more especially for those who do not know God, or who resist 
Him and therefore are bound for the fire of torment. For them, more 
than for himself he prays day and night, that all may repent ( Saint Silouan 
the Athonite, p. 352). 

The great and wonderful mystery here is that when a person 

reaches out and embraces the whole Adam, he finds himself, by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit, actually living the spiritual state or condition 
of the whole human race — even that of the most sinful man — and in 

this way such a person truly prays for his neighbour as for himself. 
Hypostatic prayer — this prayer for all creation as for one’s 

self — is at the very heart of the Divine Eucharist — the Liturgy — 

and can be seen very clearly both in Holy Scripture and Sacred 
Tradition: 

In the Old Testament, for instance, we find Moses imploring 

God to forgive the people of Israel, after falling into the grave sin 


of idolatry: 


Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin —; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, 
out of thy book which thou hast written (Exod. 32:32). 

And in the New Testament too, St. Paul says of his fellow Jews: 

I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness 
in the Holy Ghost, That I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in 
my heart. For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for my 
brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh (Rom. 9:1-3). 

In Holy Tradition too, in the lives of the saints, we find exactly 

the same thing. As St. Silouan says: 

Christ prayed for them that were crucifying him: “Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do” (Luke 23:34). Stephen the Martyr 
prayed for those who stoned him, that the Lord “lay not this sin to their 
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charge” (Acts 7:60). And we, if we wish to preserve grace, must pray for 
our enemies ( Saint Silouan the Athonite, p. 352). 

Holy Relics, therefore, are the earthly remains of those 

who have been taught by none other than Jesus Christ Himself 

to love their enemies — just as He did . . . just as He does. Love 


for enemies is not, then, simply a moral injunction — it is the 


fundamental criterion for the Christian way of life. That is why 

St. Silouan, himself possessed of this divine love, humbly warns 

us to be watchful: 

If you do not feel pity for the sinner destined to suffer the pains of hell- 
fire, it means that the grace of the Holy Spirit is not in you, but an evil 
spirit. While you are still alive, therefore, strive by repentance to free 
yourself from this spirit ( Saint Silouan the Athonite, p. 352). 

It is no coincidence that the altars of the earliest churches 

were built over the tombs of the martyrs, that is, over their holy 

relics; and that the celebration of the Divine Eucharist took place 

over them. (And to this day, in accordance with tradition, particles 

of holy relics are typically embedded in our holy altars and sewn 

in to our antimensia.) For, as mentioned earlier, the hypostatic or 
personal prayer of the saints is liturgical and eucharistic prayer, 

and this is so precisely because both kinds of prayer embrace the 
whole Adam, the whole of humankind, in the love of Jesus Christ. 

We are saved, not as individuals, but as persons, that is to say, 

as members of the Body of Christ, of which Christ is the Head. 

We are united with Him — and in and through Him, with the other 


members of the Body. 


Notice how the following words by Elder Sophrony underline 

the fact that the sanctification of the human body is intimately 

bound up with the Incarnation of Christ and the Divine Eucharist: 
Through His incarnation the everlasting Logos of the Father gives us to 
partake of His Blood and His Flesh in order thereby to pour into our 
veins His eternal Life, that we may become His children, flesh of His 


Flesh, bone of His Bone [cf. John 6:53—57] ( We Shall See Him As He Is, 
pp. 


192-193). 

In Holy Relics, therefore, we do not see dead bones — far from 
it. What we see in Holy Relics is the result of communion with 
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the Lord, the result of sharing the very Life of the Most High 
God (cf. Rom. 9:5) — communion with Him Who is Self-Life 

( autozoé), Who is Life itself. United with Christ, then, though 
we pass through “the valley of the shadow of death” (Ps. 23:4), 
we pass from death unto Eternal Life (cf. John 5:24). This is the 
point where the created meets the uncreated, where earth meets 
heaven face to face, the point at which our life is transformed by 


Him into divine Life (cf. Ezek. 37:1-14). 


“God became man that we might be made gods.” The 

deification of man is thus the express purpose of the first Parousia 
of Christ. It is for the sake of us human beings, for the purpose of 
our deification, that the Son and Word of God — He “who is above 
all being” — was born of the Virgin. There was no need for God 

to do this: deification is a pure gift freely given by God Himself. 
For this reason, Salvation bears witness to God’s great mercy and 
ineffable love for mankind. 

The question naturally arises: “What shall I render unto the 

Lord for all his benefits toward me?” (Ps. 116:12) And the Psalmist, 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, teaches us what the correct response 

to the divine offering ought to be: “I will take the cup of salvation, 
and call upon the name of the Lord” (Ps. 116:13). What else is there 
left for us to do, in other words, but to accept what God is offering 
us in humility, confess the great things which God has done for us 
in both word and deed, and give all glory, honour and worship to 
Him alone? 

That is what the Church, by every means at Her disposal, 

teaches us to do. And so we sing: 


Today Christ is born of the Virgin in Bethlehem. Today He who knows 


no beginning now begins to be, and the Word is made flesh. The powers 
of heaven greatly rejoice, and the earth with mankind makes glad. The 
Magi offer gifts, the shepherds proclaim the marvel, and we cry aloud 
without ceasing: Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will among men ( Hymn by John the Monk, sung at “Both Now...” for the 
Lauds of the Feast of the Nativity According to the Flesh of our Lord, 
God and Saviour, Jesus Christ). 

THE SINLESSNESS 

OF THE MOTHER OF GOD 

ACCORDING TO ST NICHOLAS CABASILAS 

Historical Background 

St. Nicholas Cabasilas was born circa 1322 of noble 

parentage in the ancient city of Thessalonica, the second 

city of the Christian Roman Empire.1 His lifetime spanned 

1. Second in importance only after Constantinople. On the life and 

times of Cabasilas, see passim in the following works: P. Nellas, ed., OH 
Qeomhvtwr: Trei'" Oeomhtorike;" OOmilive" tou' Nikolavou Kabavsila 
(Athens, 1974), p. 14; Myrrha Lot-Borodine, Un Maitre de la spiritualité 


byzantine au XIVe siècle, Nicolas Cabasilas (Paris, 1958); A.A. 
Angelopoulos, 


Nikovlao" Kabavsila" Camaetov": hJ zwh; kai; to; e[rgon aujtou' 
(Thessalonica: 


Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies, Vlatadon, 1970); W. Volker, Die 
Sakramentsmystik des Nikolaos Kabasilas (Wiesbaden, 1977); H.-G. Beck, 
Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munchen: C.H. 
Beck’schebuchhandlung, 1977), pp. 780-783; P. Chrestou, AEkk/hsiastikh, 
Grammatologiva: Patevre" kai; Qeolovgoi tou' Cristianismou', Vol. 1 
(Thessalonica: Brothers Kyriakides Press, 1981), pp. 54—56; J. Gouillard in 


Dictionnaire d Histoire et de Géographie Ecclésiastique xi (1949), cols. 
14-21, and 


S. Salaville, A.A., in Dictionnaire de Spiritualité ii (1953), cols. 1—9, H.D. 
Hunter, 


in New Catholic Encyclopedia ( NCE) 11 (1981), p. 1036, and A.-M. Talbot, 
in 


Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium ( ODB) ii (1991), p. 1088, all s.v., with 
bibl.; 
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a period which saw the gradual decline of Byzantine hegemony 
in the East. Civil wars, religious conflict, and continual threats of 
invasion all conspired to produce a state of turmoil from which 


the Empire was never to recover, draining it, almost inevitably, 


“of its last vestige of strength”’.2 

At the same time, however, amidst the endless power struggles 

for imperial rule and the fierce politico-religious disputes of the 

Zealots, this also proved to be an age of remarkable and profound 
creativity; and nowhere is this more apparent than in the arena of 
theological disputation with the so-called Palamite or Hesychast 
Controversy of the fourteenth century.3 

Viewed against the backdrop of such strife, the figure of 

Nicholas Cabasilas acquires even greater stature. Put simply, 

Nicholas was what we would term a “Renaissance man”. Himself 

a Hesychast,4 Cabasilas first studied in his native Thessalonica 

under his celebrated uncle, NeilusS (Metropolitan of Thessalonica 

O. Tafrali, Thessalonique au XIVe siècle (Paris, 1913), and G. Ostrogorsky, 
History of the Byzantine State, trans. by Joan Hussey (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1984), pp. 499-519, and esp. 516. 

2. Ostrogorsky, op. cit., p. 511. 

3. Ibid., pp. 511—522. 

4. Ibid., p. 522. But cf. B. Tatakis, La philosophie byzantine (Paris, 1949), 
pp. 277-281, who while he “recognizes Nicholas Cabasilas as ‘a fervent 


palamite and the pre-eminent mystical theologian of his time’, also 


affirms “that there are few evidences of Palamism in his mysticism”, 
from B. Bobrinskoy’s “Introduction” to deCatanzaro’s, The Life in Christ 


(Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1974), p. 18, which is a reprint of the second 
part 


of Bobrinskoy’s study on Cabasilas (see Sobornost, series 5: No. 7 
[| Autumn, 


1968], pp. 483-505); and Beck, op. cit., pp. 780-781, who maintains that 
not only did Cabasilas have little to do with the Hesychast Controversy 
per se, but that his particular brand of Christocentric mysticism appears to 
be almost totally untouched by that of the Hesychasts. 

5. For reasons of prestige, Nicholas preferred “Cabasilas”, his mother’s 
family name, to his paternal surname, ““Chamaetos”. That Neilus has 
sometimes been confused with his nephew may be due to the fact that 
Neilus as a layman was also called Nicholas, Talbot, op. cit., p. 1087, s.v. 
“Kabasilas, Neilos”’. 

Note also that it was Neilus who, together with Philotheus Kokkinos 
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from 1361 to 1363),6 and alongside Demetrius Cydones, who later 
translated some of the works of Aquinas into Greek.7 


From 1335 to 1340 Nicholas continued his studies in 


Constantinople. Here, in addition to philology, philosophy and 
theology, his wide range of interests also encompassed such 

diverse disciplines as rhetoric, law, astronomy and mathematics.8 
Owing to his privileged background and noble upbringing, 

Cabasilas moved in the most sophisticated and influential circles 

of his time. It appears, for instance, that up until 1335 he was closely 
associated with Isidore I Boucheras (one of the leading Hesychasts 
of his time and, from 1347, Patriarch of Constantinople), whom 

he appears to have had as his spiritual father. Isidore, himself a 
highly influential figure in the city of St. Demetrius, had sat at 

the feet of St. Gregory the Sinaite ( c. 1265 — 1346) and was later 
tonsured by St. Gregory Palamas ( c. 1296 — 1359).9 

Later, from around 1350, Nicholas was to distinguish himself 

as a government official, diplomat and courtier, serving in the 
entourage of John VI Cantacuzenus (1347 — 54) with, among others, 
his old fellow-student, Demetrius Cydones.10 Interestingly, 
Cabasilas is also found in an official capacity accompanying 
(Patriarch from 1354 to 1355, and again from 1364 to 1376), composed the 


famous Synodical Tome of 1351, Hunter, op. cit., p. 1036, s.v. “Cabasilas, 
Nilus”. 


6. It appears that Neilus never actually took up residence in his See, 


Talbot, op. cit., p. 1087, s.v. “Kabasilas, Neilos”’. 

7. Though also a pupil of Neilus, Demetrius Cydones (b. c. 1324) was 
very much an anti-Hesychast, opposing the theology of St. Gregory 
Palamas, and an exponent of Thomist theology. Encouraged by Neilus, 
he translated into Greek Aquinas’ Summa Contra Gentiles, and parts of 
the Summa Theologiae (as did also his younger brother, Prochorus the 


Hieromonk, 1333/4 — 1369/70). Later, c. 1357, Demetrius Cydones 
converted 


to the Latin Church and “supported John V’s [Palaeologus] profession of 


faith made in Rome before Pope Urban V in 1369”, see F. Kazhdan, in 
ODB ii 


(1991), p. 1161, s.v. “Kydones, Demetrios”. 

8. A.-M. Talbot, ibid., s.v., p. 1088, “Kabasilas, Nicholas”. 

9. Idem, ibid., p. 1015, s.v., “Isidore I Boucheras”’. 

10. Chrestou, op. cit., p. 54; and cf. Kazhdan, ibid., p. 1161, s.v. “Kydones, 
Demetrios”. 
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Palamas, the newly elected Metropolitan of Thessalonica, to the 

outer gates of the city, and then later, upon being refused entry 


by the Zealots, to the Holy Mountain. In 1353 or 54 we find him 


appearing as a candidate for Patriarch.11 How exactly Cabasilas 

spent the latter part of his life still remains uncertain, although the 
opinion that he eventually became Metropolitan of Thessalonica 

is now widely rejected. 12 

Beyond dispute, however, is the fact that as scholar, diplomat 

and theologian, Cabasilas stands out as a man of rare and 

remarkable talent. He is best known to us through two works in 
particular: his Concerning the Life in Christ 13 and his Interpretation 

of the Divine Liturgy;14 both of which, deservedly, have come to be 
regarded as classics of Christian mystical theology. Their strong 
Christocentric and sacramental character — written in a flowing 

11. Beck, op. cit., pp. 780-781. 

12. See H.D. Hunter, loc. cit.: “the view that he succeeded his uncle in the 
see of Thessalonica is false”; based on R. Loenertz, “Pour la chronologie 


des oeuvres de Joseph Bryennios,” Revue des Etudes byzantines 7 (1949), 
16f, 


and Beck, op. cit., p. 780. Among those who in the past have supported the 
view that Nicholas also served as Metropolitan of Thessalonica are A.K. 


Demetracopoulou, AOrqovdoxo" OEllav" (Leipzig, 1872), p. 83; and I. 
Karmiris, 


Qwma' tou' AAkinavtou: Souvme Qeologikhv, Vol. 1 (Athens, 1935), p. 46. 


Among those who disagree with this view are Nellas, op. cit., p. 
14, and see his Prolegovmena eij" th;n melevthn tou' Nikolavou Kabasivla 
(Athens, 1968), pp. 10-11 (reprint from the Orhskeutikh; kai; AHgqikh; 


AEgkuklopaideiva, Vol. xii, s.v. “Nikolaos Kavasilas”). Nellas, following 
Beck 


(loc. cit.), who is cautious enough to use the word, “hochstwahrscheinlich’, 
that is, “most probably” or “likely”, maintains that Cabasilas remained a 
layman throughout his life. Note, however, that Angelopoulos (op. cit., 

pp. 67—74) supports the view that Cabasilas was tonsured a monk towards 
the end of his life; and that Chrestou (op. cit., p. 54), goes so far as to 
suggest that Nicholas lived as much as the second half of his life as a monk, 
“devoting himself entirely to writing and the Liturgy”. 

13. W. Gass, Die Mystik des Nikolaus Cabasilas vom Leben in Christo 
(Greifswald, 1849, second edition, 1899); reprinted in Patrologia Graeca 

( PG) 150, 493-725. Eng. trans. by deCatanzaro, op. cit. 

14. PG 150, 368-492. Eng. trans. by J. M. Hussey and P. McNulty, A 
Commentary on the Divine Liturgy (London: SPCK, 1960). 
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style, imposing and unsurpassed in elegance — have earned 


Cabasilas the reputation of being one of the foremost authorities 


on the mysteries of Baptism, Chrismation and especially the 
Divine Eucharist. 

Cabasilas’ Homilies on the Mother of God 

Not so well known, however, is the fact that Cabasilas wrote 
considerably more than the two works mentioned above.15 

Among his lesser known works are to be found three homilies on 
the Nativity, Annunciation, and Dormition of the Mother of God,16 
which display the same genius evident in both the Life in Christ 
and the [Interpretation of the Divine Liturgy; and which form the 
basis of our present study. 

The chief reason for this study is to investigate the claim 

originally made by Martin Jugie, to whom we owe a debt of 

thanks for the publication of the text of the three homilies, that 
Cabasilas’ teaching on the sinlessness and purity of the Mother 

of God is in keeping with the Latin dogma of the Jmmaculata 
Conceptio, proclaimed by Pope Pius IX in 1854, which affirms that 
15. Cabasilas wrote works on “socio-political ethics”, as is instanced by 


his treatise On Usury ( PG 150, 727—750, and R. Guilland, ed., in Fis 
mnemen 


Spyridonos Lamprou [Athens 1935] 269-77, found in Beck, op. cit., p. 
782), 


and his Discourse Concerning Illegal Acts of Officials against Things 
Sacred 


(Talbot, op. cit., s.v. “Cabasilas, Nicholas Chamaetos’’). And in addition 

to his three homilies on the Theotokos (see note following), he wrote 
against the skepticism (particularly) of Sextus Empiricus, sermons on the 
Ascension and the Saving Passion of Christ, as well as encomiums to SS. 
Demetrius, Theodora, Nicholas, Andrew the Younger of Jerusalem, and the 
Three Hierarchs. For a list of all Cabasilas’ works, see Bobrinskoy, loc. cit.; 


Nellas, op. cit., pp. 30-36; Chrestou, Nikovlao" Kabavsila": eij” th;n 
Qeivan 


Leitourgivan kai; peri; th” ejn Cristw’/ zwh'" , Vol. 22 in the series 
Filokaliva tw'n Nhptikw'n kai; AAskhtikw'n, which is itself part of the 
collection, 

”Ellhne" Patevre" th" AEkklhsiva" (Thessalonica: Patristic Editions 
“Gregory Palamas”, 1979), pp. 11-17; and also Beck, op. cit., pp. 781—782. 
16. M. Jugie, ed., Patrologia Orientalis ( PO) 19, 465—510 (with Latin 
translation and French introduction). See also Nellas, op. cit., pp. 40-221 
(with Modern Greek translation and scholia). 
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the Blessed Virgin Mary was delivered from original sin from the 


very moment she was conceived by her mother, St. Anna.17 


Now, the doctrine of the immaculate conception first appeared 

in the West during the eighth century as a “theological opinion”. 

During the Middle Ages, and more specifically about the thirteenth 
century, this teaching was vigorously supported by the Franciscans; 
though, it should be noted, it was also categorically rejected by 

such notable figures as Bernard of Clairvaux (1090 — 1153), Albert 

the Great ( c. 1200 — 1280), Bonaventure ( c. 1217 — 1274) and the 
Dominicans — including Thomas Aquinas himself ( c. 1225 — 1274). 
Indeed, according to the Scholastic tradition of this period, it was 

held that the Mother of God was in fact conceived in “original 

sin”,18 from which she had been freed while still in her mother’s 

womb. 19 

17. Prologue to Cabasilas’ homilies in PO 19, pp. 458-459. 

18. Strictly speaking, there is in Orthodox Patristic tradition no “original 
sin” in the sense that the Latins and Protestants have come to understand 
the term. Orthodox often prefer to use the expression “ancestral sin”, as it 
points away from the notion that human nature has inherited the very guilt 
of Adam. According to the Fathers, Adam’s fall resulted in death (which 
is not created by God) and corruption, which in turn causes man to sin. 


Hence, our inclination towards evil. Note too that the Orthodox doctrine 


avoids the concept of necessity and preserves thereby the free choice or 


“self-governance” ( to; aujtexeouvsion) of the human person-hypostasis. 
For 


a fuller investigation into the Patristic understanding of the Fall vis-a-vis 
Western Latin and Protestant doctrines, see the groundbreaking work 


by J.S. Romanides, To; Propatoriko;n OAmavrthma (Athens, 1957; reprint 
of 


second edition by Domos Publications, 1992; Eng. trans. as The Ancestral 
Sin, 


by Zephyr Publishing, 2002); and for a more recent account of Romanides’ 


views, see Hierotheos Vlachos’ Empirical Dogmatics: According to the 
Spoken 


Teaching of Father John Romanides, Vol. 2 (Levadia: Birth of the 
Theotokos 


Monastery, 2013), pp. 168—190. Also, see B. Englezakis, “Rom. 5,12—15 
and 


the Pauline Teaching on the Lord’s Death: Some Observations,” Biblica 


58,2 (1977), 231-236, who points to the ABBA schema of Paul’s theology 
of 


the Fall, that is to say, that of Sin—Death—Death-—Sin. 
19. Thomas Aquinas wrote of two “sanctifications” of the Ever-Virgin 
Mary: Sanctificatio prima, during the period between just after her 


conception in her mother’s womb and her birth; and sanctificatio secunda, 
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It should be noted, however, that in the East too, in the second 

half of the fourteenth century, we have the example of Isidore 
Glabas (1341/2 — 1396), Metropolitan of Thessalonica (1380 — 1384 
and 1386 — 1396), who appears to have preached that the Mother 
of God was delivered from the ancestral sin at the moment of 

her conception. In his homily On the Entry of the Ever-Virgin Mary 
into the Holy of Holies, Isidore suggests that the words, “Behold, 

I was shapen in iniquity; and in sin did my mother conceive me” 
(Ps. 50 [51]:5), do not apply to the Mother of God, and that her 
exemption is attributable to “the great things” that “he that is 
mighty hath done” (Luke 1:49).20 

This paper, therefore, attempts to demonstrate that whilst 

at times appearing to incline towards such sentiments, a closer 
reading of Nicholas Cabasilas’ teaching on the Theotokos will 
show quite clearly that he follows a rather different line of thought; 
indeed, a line of thought that suggests a set of presuppositions 
fundamentally different to those of all the distinguished figures 


of the Western theological tradition mentioned above. 


Firstly, then, Cabasilas speaks of Joachim and Anna not merely 

as instruments (o[rgana) of God but as co-workers (sunergoiv) with 
Him, as actively sharing in the divine economy, in God’s work of 
salvation. Of all the righteous of the Old Dispensation — Moses, 
Noah, Abraham and the others — through whom great benefices 
had come to the human race, none, argues Cabasilas, could 
compare with the righteousness of the Ever-Virgin’s parents, who 
must have been the most perfect keepers of the Law and so also 

the most beloved of God (kai; to;n novmon fuvlake" kai; mavlista 


amt 


pavntwn geofilei'). Cabasilas, therefore, praises Joachim and 

during her conception of Christ. With the first sanctification, her soul was 
freed from the flaring up of the passions, from the action of original sin; 
while at the second sanctification, her body was also freed, or completely 
cleansed of, the very essence or existence of the passions, and from the 
potential operation of original sin, that is from the corruption of the body 
itself ( infectio carnis), which can also corrupt others with original sin. For 
further discussion, see I. Kaloyerou, Mariva hJ ajeipavrqeno" Qeotovko" 
kata; th;n AOrgovdoxon pivstin (Thessalonica, 1957), p. 86. 

20. PG 139, 52C—53A; found in Kaloyerou, ibid., p. 52. 
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Anna for their great virtue (ajrethv), which was made manifest 
through their synergy or cooperation (sunevrgeia or sunergiva) with 
God. Addressing them directly, he says that Mary’s was indeed a 
natural birth, though not a simple birth of nature (mhde; fuvsew" 


Wt 


uJmi'n aJplw'" eygevneto tovko"), for the birth of the Qeotovko" was also 
the work of their prayer and righteousness (th'" uJmetevra" eujch" 

kai; dikatwsuvnh" e[rgon uJph'rxen). Nature, represented by the old 

age of the holy Progenitors, was barren (stei'ra), but not barren 

in virtue; for it was by the virtue of SS. Joachim and Anna, which 

gave force to their prayer (hJ de; th' eujch' duvnami" para; th' ajreth'" 
toujndovsimon e[laben), that God allowed such a wonder to take 

place (Qew’/ de; to; pa'n ejpetravph).21 Joachim and Anna’s great favour 
before God is justified by the fruit which they bore (cf. Matt. 7:16), 
namely, the Mother of God, the magnitude of which also reveals 

the magnitude of their virtue. And Cabasilas adds that this indeed 

must be so, since “it is impossible for God to be a respecter of 

persons” (proswpolhvpthn to;n Qeo;n ajmhvcanon ei\nai, cf. Acts 10:34). 
Hence, though certainly describable as “supranatural” and 


even as “divine”,22 yet the Holy Virgin’s birth is not described 


here as “virginal” or “maidenly”. And this certainly seems to be 

in keeping with the earlier Patristic consensus, summed up in 

the words of St. John Damascene’s rhetorical exclamation: “O 

loins of Joachim most blessed, out of which came blameless seed” 

(»W ojsfu;" tou' Alwakei;m pammakavriste, ejx h|" kateblhvqh spevrma 
panavmwmon),23 and “Thou (sc. the Mother of God) from us ( sc. Adam 
and Eve) hast inherited a corruptible body” (su; fqartovn ejx hJmw'n 
sw'ma klhronomhvsasa).24 “Mary is our sister,” says Athanasius the 

21. On the Nativity of the Mother of God PO 19, 467. 

22. Cf. the troparion of the 8th Ode, Second Canon by Basil the Monk, 


Feast of the Entry of the Most Holy Theotokos into the Temple (21 
November): 


“They that divinely bore thee, O Undefiled and Pure...” (panavcrante 


AAgnhy, oiJ qeivw" tekovnte" se), see The Festal Menaion, trans. Mother 
Mary 


and Archimandrite [now Metropolitan] Kallistos Ware (Faber and Faber: 
London, 1969; reprinted by St. Tikhon’s Seminary Press: South Canaan, 
PA, 1990), p. 189. 

23. On the Nativity of the Theotokos PG 96, 664B. 

24. On the Dormition of the Theotokos, ibid., 733C. 
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Great ( c. 296 — 373), “for we are all of Adam” (ajdelfh; ga;r hJmw'n hJ 
Mariva, ejpei; kai; pavnte" ejk tou' AAdavm ejsmen).25 Thus, the Mother 
of God, like the rest of mankind, inherited original sin, because 

she was born of the seed of Joachim. And in such lines as “from 

men did she spring” (ejx ajnqrwvpwn ajnevfu), and “she was partaker 

of every common characteristic of the human race” (tw'n aujtw'n 
metevsce pavntwn tw'/ gevnei), we can see that Cabasilas is merely 
re-affirming this fundamental doctrine. 

At the same time, however, with such lines as, “She did not 

inherit the same frame of mind nor was she tempted by the 

great evils of this life, but triumphed over sin (fronhvmato" de; 

oujk ejyklhronovmhsen i[sou oujde; paresuvrh th'/ tosh'/de tw'n kakw'n 
sunhgeiva/, ajllA e[sth me;n kata; th'" aJmartiva"),’”26 Cabasilas also 
underlines the absence of personal sins, which are the result of 

the wilful operation of original sin: he maintains that the Holy 

Virgin alone of all mankind did not convert the potential to sin 

into actual operation (movnh tw'n ejx aljyw'no" ajnqrwvpwn ejx ajrch" eij" 
tevlo" kata; pavsh" e[sth kakiva", kai; tw'/ Qew’/ to; parA aujtou' doqe;n 


Y 


hJmi'n ajkhvraton ajpevdwke kavllo" kai; th'/ dunavmei pavsh/ kai; toi 


ajpotegei'ain o{ploi" eycrhvsato).27 And this he attributes to the 
steadfastness of the Holy Virgin’s will (kai; gnwvmh" eujquvthti).28 

25. Letter to Epictetus 7 PG 26, 1061B. Kaloyerou believes that Augustine 
(354 — 430) clearly teaches that the Ever-Virgin was also an inheritor of 
original sin, op. cit., p. 84. 

26. Homily on the Dormition of the Mother of God PO 19, 503. 

27. On the Nativity of the Mother of God, ibid., 471. Fr. Sergei Nikolaevich 
Bulgakov maintains that the Theotokos had inherited original sin, but 

that her ability to sin was diminished even from her birth, reduced to a 
simple potentia. He accepts that she had never converted this potential 
into operation, and that from the moment of the Annunciation, 

Mary was completely freed from the hereditary inclination ( robé), see 


Kupina neopalimaja: opyt dogmaticheskago istolkovanija nekotorykh chert 
> 


pravoslavnom pochitanii Bogoroditsy (Paris: YMCA Press, 1927), pp. 68ff; 
found in Kaloyerou, op. cit., p. 89. 

28. On the Nativity of the Mother of God, loc. cit., and Homily on the 
Dormition of the Mother of God, loc. cit. Cf. Vladimir Lossky: “Like other 
human beings, such as St. John the Baptist... the Holy Virgin was born 
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The Mother of God was prefigured in the Holy of Holies 

(ta; a{gia tw'n aJgivwn), the “place” of the “presence of God”: “The 
Holy of Holies,” insists Cabasilas, “certainly pointed to the Most 
Holy Ever-Virgin’’;29 and that she was allowed to enter that holy 
place — a place where the high-priest alone entered but once a 
year (cf. Heb. 9:7) — must surely be a sign that she was completely 
free from all evil.30 Parallels once again can be found in St. John 
Damascene ( c. 675 — c. 749), who teaches that the fruition of 
Mary’s virtue and sanctity begins with her entry into the Temple, 
and that while there “she became a resting-place of every virtue” 
(pavsh" ajreth'" katagwvgion gevgone).3 1 

On this point, it is fair to say, Cabasilas does appear to hold 

a more extreme position. He maintains that it was in the person 

of the Mother of God that we first see the manifestation of the 
strength to oppose evil, implanted in man by God. Furthermore, 
Cabasilas argues that not only could the Mosaic Law be kept — as 
is witnessed by the righteous of the Old Covenant — but that it 

was the Theotokos who was the first person to actually keep it 

in its entirety. She alone lived as God intended man to live; she 


alone revealed human nature as the Creator originally intended 


it to be.32 

Elsewhere, Cabasilas makes what at first sight appears to be 

a remarkably daring affirmation, namely, that “she herself [the 

Mother of God] destroyed the enmity which existed in human 

nature against God and opened heaven and attracted grace and 

received the strength to strive against sin”.33 But even here, as 

Nellas points out, one should not be under the impression that 

Cabasilas is claiming that the Ever-Virgin’s struggle against 

under the law of original sin... But sin never could become active in her 
person; the sinful heritage of the Fall had no mastery over her right will,” 
In the Image and Likeness of God (London and Oxford: Mowbrays, 1974), 
p. 204. 

29. On the Nativity of the Mother of God PO 19, 479. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Exposition on the Orthodox Faith iv, 19 PG 94, 1160A. 

32. Op. cit. (480-481). 

33. Ibid. (473-474). 
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sin did not require the help of God — this, as the words “and 


received the strength to strive against sin” indicate, would be a 
misinterpretation — but rather that she did not receive any extra 
special help from God.34 “Consequently, the help with which He 
helped His Mother is in no way greater than that which he gave to 
all men.” The greatness of the Mother of God, therefore, resides 
precisely in the fact that she is no different than we. 

God, explains Cabasilas, was awaiting the appearance of 

man’s true nature so that he could be united to it; and it was 

the Holy Virgin that offered it to Him pure and spotless. For 

this reason Cabasilas also ascribes to the Theotokos the phrase, 
“becoming [God’s]| most fitting fellow-worker” (sunergou' tucw;n 
ejpikairotavtou).35 For this reason, she, alone throughout all 
history, was counted worthy to hear the salutation, “Rejoice!” 
Now, it is at this point that Cabasilas makes his most daring 
statement. On the Annunciation, he insists that “nowhere in 

the joyful tidings of the Angel was word mentioned concerning 
deliverance from guilt and forgiveness of sins.”36 This, however, 
seems to be in contradiction with Patristic tradition. Both St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem ( c. 315 — 386)37 and St. Gregory of Nazianzus (329 — 389, 


34. Ibid. (475). 


35. Ibid. (482): ejypikairovtato", lit. “most opportune” or “most seasonable”. 


And cf. also in the same passage the line, kai; bohqo;" uJph'rxe tw'/ 
plavsth/, 


kai; to; a[galma suneirgavsato tw'/ tecnivth/. 

36. Ibid. (480). Lossky warns of a possible exaggeration on this point: 
“We cannot say that the humanity assumed by Christ in the womb of the 
Holy Virgin was a complement of the humanity of his Mother. It is, in 
fact, the humanity of a divine person, that of the ‘man of heaven’ (1 Cor. 
15:47-48). The human nature of the Mother of God belongs to a created 
person, who is the offspring of the ‘man of earth’. It is not the Mother 
of God, but her Son, who is the head of the new humanity, ‘the head 
over all things for the Church, which is his body’ (Eph. 1:22—23). Thus 
the Church is the complement of his humanity. Therefore it is through 
her Son, and in His Church, that the Mother of God could attain the 
perfection reserved for those who bear the image of the ‘man of heaven’”, 
see “Panagia”, op. cit., pp. 204-205. 

37. Catechism 17,7 PG 33, 976. 
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also called the Theologian),38 for example, teach that the Holy Spirit 


cleansed the Mother of God during the Annunciation. And St. John 


Damascene writes thus: “After therefore the consent of the Holy 
Virgin, the Holy Spirit came upon her according to the word of 

the Lord, which the Angel did say, purifying her and giving her the 
strength both to receive and to give birth to the Word of God.”39 
Cabasilas, however, fully aware of what the Fathers have said 

on this point, interprets their references to the Holy Virgin’s 
“cleansing” as implying an “addition of grace” (ajlla; th;n kavqarsin 


am 


prosghvkhn carivtwn aujtoi'" bouvlesqai crh; nomivzein).40 Moreover, 
when Mary asks, “How shall this be?” (Luke 1:34), she is not asking 
because she is in need of further cleansing, but because the things 

of which the archangel spoke are contrary to the laws of nature.41 
Thus, we can see that Cabasilas’ concept of the Holy Virgin’s 
perfection inclines towards the absolute perfection and purity of 

the Theotokos even before the Annunciation. 

This, however, is not the case with St. Basil the Great ( c. 330 — 379), 


who gives an example of the Holy Virgin’s imperfection. Basil 


38. Dogmatic Epp. , 9, v, 68 and 10, v, 5 PG 37, 462A and 469; and Oration 
on 


Holy Easter PG 36, 633. 
39. Exposition on the Orthodox Faith PG 94, 985B. The italicization is my 


own. Metrophanes Critopoulos (1589 — 1639) accepts that following 


the Annunciation the Holy Virgin was delivered from original sin, 
although he adds that she too was in need of cleansing and salvation, 

and quotes Luke 1:46—47: “My soul doth magnify the Lord, And my 

spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour’, see I. Karmiris, Ta; Dogmatika; 
kai; Sumbolika; Mnhmei'a th AOrqodovxou Kagolikh" AEkklhsiva", Vol. 
ii (Athens, 1953), pp. 550-551. Florovsky writes that “Mary herself was 
participating in the mystery of the redeeming re-creation of the world. 
Surely, she is to be counted among the redeemed. She was most obviously 
in need of salvation. Her Son is her Redeemer and Saviour, just as he is 
the Redeemer of the world.” But he adds also that “she is the only human 
being for whom the Redeemer of the world is also a son, her own child 
whom she truly bore. Jesus indeed... is ‘the fruit of the womb’ of Mary,” in 


Creation and Redemption, Vol. 111 in the Collected Works of Georges 
Florovsky 


(Belmont: Nordland, Mass., 1976), p. 177. 

40. On the Nativity of the Mother of God PO 19, 477. 

41. On the Annunciation of the Mother of God PO 19, 490. 
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correlates the “sword” which the Righteous Simeon prophesied 


would pierce through the Holy Virgin’s soul (cf. Luke 2:35), with 


the doubts and fears that she felt at the beginning of her Son’s 
mission as well as during His Crucifixion.42 

In St. John Chrysostom’s interpretation of Matt. 12:46—50, 

he analyses the shortcomings and human weaknesses of the Holy 
Virgin and Christ’s “brethren”. Indeed, when he examines the 
reason why Christ’s Mother and brethren desired to see Him 

at that particular moment — “While he yet talked to the people” 

— Chrysostom ( c. 347 — 407) attributes this to a sort of vainglory 
on their part. Chrysostom continues his homily by emphasizing 
that even the Holy Virgin’s divine motherhood would be worthless 
without her being virtuous.43 By contrast, Cabasilas’ interpretation 
of this same incident differs substantially from that of Chrysostom. 
He maintains that Christ is referring here to the supremacy of His 
Mother, and that “these which hear the word of God, and do it” 
(Luke 8:21) is referring exclusively to the Ever-Virgin, who is the 
measure of every virtue.44 Consequently, according to Cabasilas, 
the main purpose behind Christ’s words was in fact to glorify His 
Mother.45 

Finally, Cabasilas, in referring to the very close relationship 


between the Holy Virgin and Christ, makes what seems to be 


42. Epistle to Bishop Optinus PG 32, 965—968. Dositheus of Jerusalem 
(1641 — 1707) writes that the imperfections and weaknesses of the 

saints (including St. John the Baptist and the Mother of God) belong 

to the “fruits” of original sin, which all men feel in this life, Karmiris, 

op. cit., p. 750. 

43. Homily on Matthew 44 PG 57, 465-466. 

44. On the Nativity of the Mother of God, op. cit., 359. 

45. Interestingly, Lossky notes that it is not insignificant that Luke 8:19-21 
comes just after the Parable of the Sower: “It is precisely this faculty of 
keeping the words heard concerning Christ in an honest and good 

heart — the faculty which elsewhere Christ exalts above the fact of corporeal 


maternity (Luke 11:28) — which the Gospel attributes to no individual 
except 


the Mother of the Lord. St. Luke insists upon it, as he mentions it twice in 
his Infancy narrative: ‘But Mary kept all these things pondering them in her 
heart’ (Luke 2:19, 51),” op. cit., pp. 199—200. 
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another bold and daring statement: “She has become equally 

honoured ( homotimos), sharing the same throne ( homothronos) and 


being one with God ( homotheos).”46 Her blood, says Cabasilas, 


became His blood — the blood of God incarnate. Most significant, 
however, is the fact that the Mother of God stands as the first 
created person to realize fully the potential holiness to which we 
have all been called. As Lossky puts it: “Alongside the incarnate 
divine hypostasis there is a deified human hypostasis.”47 
“Mariology,” as has rightly been said, “is simply an extension 

of Christology”.48 The essential issue in the whole question of the 
sinlessness of the Mother of God must be the preservation of the 
uniqueness of Christ’s sinlessness. Christ’s salvific work would be 
debased or even nullified if we were to accept that someone else 
also fulfils the conditions of His sinlessness; if we were to accept, 
that is, that the Ever-Virgin was born free from original sin. That 
would automatically isolate her from the rest of humanity and 
place her in another category — in that of the divine — a category 
to which Christ uniquely as the God-man belongs, by virtue of his 
conception through the Holy Spirit and the Virgin Mary.49 The 
Orthodox understanding of this question is admirably expressed 
by Vladimir Lossky: “The Orthodox Church does not admit the 
idea that the Holy Virgin was thus exempted from the lot of the 


rest of fallen humanity — the idea of a “privilege” which makes 


her into a being ransomed before the redemptive work, by virtue 

of the future merits of her Son. It is not by virtue of a privilege... 

that we venerate the Mother of God more than any other created 
being... She was not, at the moment of the Annunciation, in a state 
analogous to that of Eve before the Fall... The Second Eve — she 

who was chosen to become the Mother of God — heard and under- 

46. On the Dormition of the Mother of God PO 19, 503. 

47. Op. cit., p. 208. 

48. Timothy Ware (Bishop Kallistos of Diokleia), The Orthodox Church 
(London: Penguin, 1993), p. 258. 

49. Kaloyerou, op. cit., pp. 91—92; and see also Saint Gregory Palamas: 
The Homilies, Hom. XIV On the Annunciation of Our Exceedingly Pure 
Lady, Mother of God, and Ever-Virgin Mary, ed. and trans. by C. Veniamin 
(Dalton PA: Mount Thabor Publishing, 2013), pp. 100-107. 
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stood the angelic word in a state of fallen humanity. That is why this 
unique election does not separate her from the rest of humanity... 
whether saints or sinners, whose best part she represents.”50 


The secondary issue here is the determination of the exact 


moment at which divine grace began to act upon the Holy Virgin 
so as to cleanse and strengthen her, and it is largely on this point 
that Cabasilas presents a somewhat peculiar line of thought. And 
while some of his phrases and certain shifts of emphasis could be 
construed as resembling the opinions of the thirteenth century 
Scholastics, and even, at times, as diverging from Cabasilas’ 
immediate predecessors, such a view would not take into account 
sufficiently the fact that his theological presuppositions belong to 

a fundamentally different world. Indeed, the diversity of opinion 

in the Patristic tradition is not necessarily mutually exclusive on 
the question of the Holy Virgin’s sinlessness and purity, as the work 
of Cabasilas’ contemporary, St. Gregory Palamas, clearly shows, 
with whom Cabasilas has much in common.51 Both Palamas and 
Cabasilas chose to focus chiefly on the preparation by God of His 
Most Holy Mother from her very conception by Joachim and Anna, 
and on the unique state of virtue to which she had attained, through 
her extraordinary collaboration with the will and grace of God, 
since earliest childhood, pointing to the fact that her election as the 
Mother of the Saviour of the world was by no means a coincidence. 


It has been suggested that Cabasilas “overemphasizes” and “‘over- 


extols” the Mother of God, so as to result in a general exaltation of 
her person and the role she played in our salvation.52 But surely, this 
is nothing more than the effusion of Cabasilas’ profound veneration 
of the Most Holy Mother of God. What is certainly beyond dispute, 
however, 1s the fact that nowhere in the theology of St. Nicholas 
Cabasilas is the immaculate conception accepted, mentioned or 
inferred.53 

50. Lossky, op. cit., pp. 203—204. 


51. See esp. Homs. LII and LIII, On the Entry into the Holy of Holies of 
Our 


Exceedingly Pure Lady, Mother of God, and Ever-Virgin Mary, in 
Veniamin, 


ibid., pp. 407-444. 

52. Kaloyerou, op. cit., pp. 92—93. 

53. Cf. Jugie, loc. cit. 

THE ORTHODOX INTERPRETATION 
OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 

st gregory palamas and the key to 


understanding the bible* 


Introduction 


Luminary of the Orthodox faith, 

support of the Church and teacher, 

splendour of monastics, 

invincible champion of theologians, 

O wonderworker Gregory, 

boast of Thessalonica, 

preacher of grace, 

pray without ceasing 

that our souls be saved. 

So we sing in the Troparion for the Saint on the Second Sunday 
of Great Lent, situated between the Sunday of Orthodoxy 

and the Sunday of the Precious and Life-giving Cross. But 

why is Saint Gregory Palamas given such a prominent place in the 
liturgical calendar of the Orthodox Church? 

It was in 1334, while on Mount Athos, in his third year at the 
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hermitage of Saint Sabas, which belongs to the Great Lavra, that 


Palamas experienced a vision in which he was encouraged to share 
the wisdom bestowed upon him from on high. It seemed that he 
was catrying a vessel overflowing with milk, which subsequently 
turned into the finest of wines. The wine emitted such a strong 
fragrance that it brought great joy to his soul. A youth appeared 
and rebuked him for not sharing the wine with others and for 
allowing it to go to waste, for this wine, as he explained, was 
inexhaustible. The angel then warned Gregory, reminding him of 
the parable of the talents ( cf. Matt. 25:14—30). As he later related to 
his friend and disciple Dorotheus, Palamas understood this vision 
to mean that the time would come when he would be called upon 
to transfer his teaching from the simple plane of the ethical (the 
milk) to the higher plane of the dogmatic word (the wine), which 
leads heavenward. Thus at the age of about thirty-eight Gregory 
began to write his Encomium for Saint Peter the Athonite, and, 

at about the same time, he also began to compose what is without 
doubt the most famous of all his works, Homily 53, “On the Entry 
of the Mother of God into the Holy of Holies”, in which the 
Theotokos is presented as the archetype of the hesychastic way of 


life, the way of “stillness” (Gk. hesychia, cf. Ps. 46:10). 


The teaching of Saint Gregory and his fellow Hesychasts 

of the fourteenth century was based on the understanding that 
man, the greatest of all God’s creatures, had been called to enter 
into direct and unmediated communion with God even from this 
present life. The chief manner by which this is achieved is through 
the grace of God and noetic prayer, that is, through the Prayer of 
the Heart, also known as the Jesus Prayer: Lord Jesus Christ, Son 
of God, have mercy upon me. For the Hesychasts, therefore, true 
theology, true knowledge of God, is given not to those whose 
minds have been exercised in lofty concepts about God, but to 
those who, through prayer and ascetic striving in accordance with 
the commandments of Christ, have been made worthy to behold 
the vision of Christ in glory, to those who have seen God face to 
face and who share in His very Life. 

St. Gregory Palamas is, above all, the theologian of the 
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Transfiguration: that great New Testament theophany, which 
gives us, in a graphic and concrete manner, the vision of God’s 


purpose in creating man. In Christ’s resplendent form, as it 


appeared before the three chosen disciples on Mount Tabor 

not long before His crucifixion, we see our future hope: Human 
nature filled with divine glory; human nature suffused with the 
grace of God, the very Life of the Most Holy Trinity. 

Christ as the Image of the Father 

But in the vision of Christ Transfigured, Peter, James and John, 
first and foremost, behold Christ as God, consubstantial and 
equal in every respect with God the Father, Whose exact image He 
is (cf. Hebr. 1:3). 

“No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 

Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 

him” (John 1:18). 

Our Lord, God and Saviour Jesus Christ teaches us that He 

is the image of the Father: “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father” (John 14:9), and that “No man cometh unto the Father, 
but by me” (John 14:6). This has tremendous consequences for 
our understanding of the divine economy, and for our reading of 
Holy Scripture. 

For example, we note the profound significance of the 


Apostolic greeting in Second Corinthians, which in earliest times 


marked the beginning of the Liturgy: “The grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and the love of God [the Liturgy specifies, “God the 
Father’’], and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you all” 
(2 Cor. 13:14). The fact that Christ is mentioned first, before the 
Father, testifies to the Son’s equality with the Father in His divine 
status. Christ is thus homoousios or consubstantial with the Father, 
and in no way inferior to Him in His divinity. 

But that is not all that this Apostolic greeting tells us. For in 
addition to witnessing to the divine equality of the Son and Word 
of God with His divine Father, it also gives us the shape of the 
divine economy. That is to say, it bears witness to the fact that 
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in God’s revelation, in His self-disclosure, to the world, Christ is 
the chief protagonist, the central figure. So, every manifestation 
of God, every revelation of God, comes in and through Christ, the 
Son and Word of God the Father. Hence, Christ is at the heart of 
all the great revelations of God, in the Old as well as in the New 
Testament. As examples of this we have: 


The three men or angels that appeared to Abraham at Mamre: 


Christ is the central angel (Gen. 18:1—33).2 The man with whom 
Jacob wrestled at Peniel, which means “the Face of God”, after 
which he exclaims, “for I have seen God face to face, and my life 
is preserved [lit. ‘my soul is saved’ ]” (Gen. 32:30). And the greatest 
Old Testament theophany of all: Moses’ vision of the burning 

bush on Sinai, with the disclosure of the Name of God, “I AM” 
(Exod. 3:2-4:17). It is Christ that is referred to as the Angel of the 
LORD, Who spoke with Moses from the Burning Bush; and it 

is Christ Who is “I AM” — as is also witnessed to most clearly on 
almost every icon depicting Him. 

All of these revelations, and many more besides, are revelations 

of Christ. (For further confirmation of this basic hermeneutical 
key, all one has to do is read the services of the Church for the 
Great Feasts of the year.) In all of these great events in the history 
of our salvation, Saint Gregory Palamas teaches us that it was none 
other than Christ Himself that was revealed first and foremost; 
precisely because it was He, and not the Father or the Holy Spirit, 
Who was to become flesh. In other words, because it was the will 
of God the Holy Trinity to save us by the coming of the Messiah, 


that is, by the Incarnation of the Son and Word of God. 


But if it is indeed true that “he that hath seen the Son hath 

seen the Father” (cf. John 14:9), and that “no man can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy Ghost” (1 Cor. 12:3), then the 
revelation of Christ must at the same time be a revelation of 

the Holy Trinity. St. Gregory teaches us that the Christocentric 
character of God’s dispensation towards man should not blind us 
to the great mystery of the unity and common action of the Holy 
Trinity. Ultimately, in other words, Christology and Trinitarian 
theology are one and the same doctrine. What the three persons 
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do, they do together, in unison. As St Gregory of Nyssa, in his 
Letter to Ablabius: That There Are Not Three Gods, teaches: “We do 
not learn that the Father does something on his own, in which 

the Son does not co-operate. Or again, that the Son acts on his 
own without the Spirit. Rather does every energy which extends 
from God to creation... have its origin from the Father, proceed 
through the Son, and reach its completion in the Holy Spirit.”3 
Here we have the classic schema of the divine economy: from the 


Father, through the Son, in the Holy Spirit — the divine operation 


of the Most Holy Trinity is always from the Father, through the 
Son, in the Holy Spirit. 

But the fact remains that the distinction of persons, the 

diversity in God the Holy Trinity, is also necessary to maintain, 
since, as we have said, only one of the Three Divine Persons 
became man; only one of the Holy Trinity was born and crucified, 
though this is accomplished with the consent of the Father and 
the Holy Spirit. It is true, of course, that the Father gives His 
only-begotton Son (cf. John 3:16), and the Holy Spirit testifies of 
Him as Lord and God. But the distinction of persons remains. We 
see this most concretely in the mystery of the Divine Eucharist, 
where the Spirit is present in Holy Communion as well as the Son, 
but it is a different kind of presence: the Spirit did not become 
incarnate, therefore the Spirit has no body and blood. We receive 
the body and blood of Christ, the Second Person of the Holy 
Trinity, not the body and blood of the Holy Spirit. 

Christ as the Image of Man 

But as Saint Gregory Palamas also points out, Christ is not only 
the Sole Revealer of God, He is also the Sole Revealer of God’s 


purpose in His creation of man. In simple terms, what is true 


of Christ’s humanity can also be true for us — by grace. Christ is 
unique in that the union of human nature with His divine Person 
is hypostatic or personal. But the consequence of this hypostatic 
union, namely, the exchange of the natural properties of each of 
His two natures (the communicatio idiomatum), serves as a model 
for our own salvation and deification ( theosis). What is true of 
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Christ’s humanity can also be true for us — by grace, that is to say, 
as gift. 

This is how salvation is understood in the tradition of the 
Orthodox Church; not in merely moral or ethical terms, but as 

the attainment of Christlike perfection. This is the purpose of 

our human existence — to become by divine grace what Christ is 
by nature. 

This is a high calling indeed, and one which only God Himself 
can accomplish in us. But it is attainable, and the Church sets 
before us the example of Saint Gregory Palamas on the Second 
Sunday of Lent precisely in order to emphasize the importance 


of personal experience in the life of the Church. 


On the first Sunday of Lent we celebrated the Triumph of 
Orthodoxy. We celebrated the fact that, by keeping the Faith 
which those who have gone before us — the faith confessed by 

all those who through the ages have become Christlike — we 

too may come to know the Truth which is Christ. So, we receive 
the Orthodox Faith through those men and women who have 
successfully followed the “Way” which Christ revealed to us. The 
teachings or doctrines of the Church are like a map that points 

us in the direction of salvation, of eternal union with God. We 
learn, therefore, from those who have been tried and tested, 

and who, by means of Christlike humility, have emerged from 

the good fight as victors. That is why, in his first sermon on the 
Transfiguration, Saint Gregory Palamas writes: “We believe what 
we have been taught by those enlightened by Christ, things which 
they alone can know with certainty”.4 

And the Church, on the Second Sunday of Lent, as I say, 

puts none other than Saint Gregory Palamas forward as a prime 
example of what man can become, when he voluntarily unites his 
will and his life to God; but also, as a clear statement that it is 


such persons as Saint Gregory, a true master of, and trustworthy 


guide in, the Life in Christ, that we Orthodox Christians must 
follow. The history of the Church is in fact replete with examples 
of such saints, both men and women, who stand as proof to us 
that this salvation — perfection in Christ — is possible. As the 
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great Paul himself proclaims in the epistle reading for Orthodoxy 
Sunday, we have a “cloud of witnesses” (Hebr. 12:1), who testify to 
this truth; who testify to the Truth. And, by the grace of God, we 
are also blessed to have such people as examples and guides even 
today, in the twenty-first century. 

The Cross as the Way of Christ 

But as Saint Gregory Palamas also teaches, along with all the 
great Fathers of the Church, the vision of Christ in glory — our 
salvation — 1s synonymous with the mystery of the precious and 
life-giving Cross. And this is true precisely because the Cross 
reveals to us the Way of Christ, and as such is the only way to 
salvation: to the cleansing of the passions and the cultivation of 
the virtues, to the illumination of the mind, heart and soul, and 


the sanctification of the body, and to the vision of God, that is to 


say, to perfect union with God. For the vision of Christ in glory is 
given only when we arrive at the foot of the Cross, in imitation of 
Christ’s own self-emptying (His kenosis), in His descent from on 
high down to the nethermost parts of the earth. This inevitably 
involves repentance, a profound and continuous change on the part 
of the human person, without which it is impossible to become 
Christlike, since His perfection has no end. 

What this means, in practical terms, is each time we find 

ourselves in difficult circumstances, each time that we are 

tempted to think or act according to the way of the world, and 
every time that we resist this impulse for the love of Christ, and 
ask for His help and mercy, we are indeed taking up our cross, we 
are indeed striving to change our way of life in accordance with 
Christ’s commandments and example, we are indeed beginning 

to repent. 

The fact is that 1f we wish to be with Christ, then we must 

become /ike Him (cf. 1 John 3:2-3). This is the mystery of the 
adoption of sons, of which the great Paul speaks (Rom. 8:17), which 
is offered to each and every one of us. We can never be God. Only 


God is divine by nature, but as St. Maximus the Confessor says, 


“the person who has been deified by grace will be in every respect 
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as God is, except for His very essence”.5 This means that we have 
been created to contain the very Life of the Holy Trinity. That is 
what is meant by being created in the image of God: to have the 
God-given capacity of containing and living the divine Life. 

As Saint John, the most theological of the evangelists, 

instructs us, “God is love” (1 John 4:8, 16). And so the criterion 
of whether we are truly following the Way of Christ is love; but 
not just any love — divine Love. In the Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5—7), Christ Himself exhorts us to love even our enemies 
(Matt. 5:44), which is humanly speaking impossible. But by this 
exhortation, He reveals to us the all-embracing character of His 
love — of how He 1s; and how we must exist, if we would be like 
Him and with Him. 

The Fathers teach us that the root of all evil is pride, 

otherwise referred to as “self-love” ( philautia).6 Self-love is a sinful 
anthropocentrism; it 1s the refusal to relate to those who are 


different to us, and to embrace them. Love of one’s self places man 


at the centre of the universe, and hence seeks to usurp that which 
belongs to God alone. This was the sin of Adam, and before him, 
of Lucifer. But love of enemies, the opposite of self-love, is divine, 
for it is, as we have said, the way that God exists: unconditional 
love — unconditional and infinite personal love and care for each 
and every one of us, no matter how different to Him we may be, 
no matter how sinful we may be. God’s love, by which death itself 
was destroyed, is able to forgive all, accept and embrace all. 

This is the great discovery that St. Gregory Palamas tells us 

the Mother of God made, when she entered into the Holy of 
Holies at the tender age of three. In her diligent practice there 

of “holy stillness” (in Gk. hesychia), she arrived at the knowledge 
of the vision of God, where simultaneously she discovered her 
kinship with the whole of creation, and so began to intercede for 
the whole world. For, as St. Gregory explains, “She found that the 
purest thing in us [the human mind or nous] is precisely intended 
by nature for this holy and divine love”; and the result of this 
communion of divine love is prayer for the entire world,7 which 

is the prayer and longing of all the saints, of all of those who have 
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truly become like Christ, of all those who can say, “His Life is 

mine”; and this is the unceasing prayer and inner life of the One 

Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church — the Orthodox Church: 

the Church which has as its head, not a book, nor a pontiff, but 

Christ Himself. 

Endnotes 

* Delivered at the Clergy Continuing Education Symposium, which took 
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2. The reference is actually to “three men” (Gen. 18:2); whereas later it 
says, “And there came two angels to Sodom at even” (Gen. 19:1). 

3. PG 45:116-136. 


4. Hom. XXXIV, 17, trans. taken from Saint Gregory Palamas: The 
Homilies, 


ed. and trans. by C. Veniamin (Dalton PA: Mount Thabor Publishing, 
2013), p. 542, n. 88. 

5. Letters to Thalassius XXII (PG 90:320); quoted by St. Gregory Palamas, 
Hom. VIII, 13, On Faith, op. cit., pp. 90-91, delivered on the Sunday of 
Orthodoxy. 


6. See e.g., his Centuries on Love II, 8 and III, 8 (PG 90:985C and 
1020BC). 


7. See esp. Hom. LIII, 49 and 53, On the Entry into the Holy of Holies of 
Our Exceedingly Pure Lady, Mother of God and Ever-Virgin Mary, and Her 
Divine Manner of Life There. English trans. in Saint Gregory Palamas: The 
Homilies, op. cit., pp. 436 and 438. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 

GREEK INDEPENDENCE DAY 

FOR AMERICA IN THE 21st CENTURY 

“Today is the crown of our salvation and the manifestation of the 

mystery that is from all eternity. The Son of God becomes Son of the 
Virgin, and Gabriel announces the good tidings of grace. Therefore let 

us also join him and cry aloud to the Theotokos: Hail, thou who art full 

of grace: the Lord is with thee” ( Hymn of the Feast). 


mt 


Shvmeron th'" swthriva" hJmw'n to; kefavlaion, kai; tou' ajpA aijw'no" 
Musthrivou hJ fanevrwsi": oJ UiJo;" tou' Qeou', UiJo;" th' Pargqevnou 
givnetai, kai; Gabrih;] th;n cavrin eujaggelivzetai. Dio; kai; hJmei'" su;n 


aujtw'/ th'/ Qeotovkw/ bohvswmen: Cai're Kecaritwmevnh, oJ Kuvrio" 
meta; sou 


( AApolutivkion th” eJorth"" ). 
It is no coincidence that the independence of the modern 
state of Greece took place on 25 March, on the celebration 


of the Annunciation of the Theotokos and Ever-Virgin Mary. 


Because the Annunciation marks the beginning of the Salvation 

of the world! 25 March of 1821 was indeed a great event in modern 
history, because it has far-reaching consequences not only for the 
Greek people, and not just for all the Orthodox peoples of the 

world, but in fact for the whole world. 
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The first thing that we should bear in mind is that wherever 

the Orthodox Church is, there also is the Cross of Christ: “Where 

I am”, as the Lord Himself says, “there shall also my servant be” 
[o{pou eijmi; eygw; ejkei' kai; oJ diavkono" oJ eymo;" e[stai] (John 12:26). 
And where is Christ? On the Cross. And what is true for the life of 
each Christian soul is also true for Orthodox peoples as a whole. 
Indeed, we have many, many instances in recent history, as well as 
in times of old, which show us clearly “that judgment’, as Saint 
Peter says, “must begin at the house of God” [o {ti oJ? kairo;" tou' 
a[rxasqai to; krivma ajpo; tou' oi[kou tou' qeou'] (1 Pet. 4:17) 

Now it is precisely “the preaching of the cross” [OO lovgo" ga;r 

oJ tou' staurou'] (1 Cor. 1:18), which was “to the Greeks foolishness” 


[P Ellhsi de; mwrivan] (1 Cor. 1:23); “but unto us which are being 


saved”, says Saint Paul to the Corinthians, “it is the power of God” 


[toi de; sw/zomevnoi" hJmi'n duvnami" geou' ejstin] (1 Cor. 1:18). But 
how 


can this be? Is this not simply a sophisticated way of preparing us 
for a life of misery and suffering? What is it, therefore, that lies 
behind the preaching of the Cross? What is it that led our forefa- 
thers to embrace the Cross with all their hearts and with all their 
might, and to cling to it in the face of every kind of adversity, 
preferring to die with Christ, as Christians, rather than to live in 
comfort without Him? 

Those to whom we refer as the New Martyrs did exactly that. 
Once upon a time, virtually the whole of the eastern Mediterranean 
and the Middle East was Christian, and indeed Orthodox. 

Through the invasions which culminated in the capture and 
conquest of Constantinople in 1453, these Christians came under 
increasing pressure to renounce Christ, because socially, economi- 
cally and politically, this would have meant a far easier way of life 
for them. It was far easier to reject Christ, and save themselves 
from continual and systematic pressures (and often persecution), 
than to continue as Christians, with all the restrictions of freedom 


and obstacles to personal and social progress that that entailed. 


And, it must be said, many, many of them capitulated (many of 
the New Martyrs, for example, were among those who had become 
Mohammedans, and later repented, returning to Christianity once 
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more, for which they were put to death, which was the penalty 

for renouncing Islam). It is no coincidence, therefore, that there 
are very few Christians left in Asia Minor and the Middle East — 
although, as I said, these areas used to be predominantly Christian. 
But we are descendants of those who did not give in to any of 

the abovementioned pressures, we are descendants of those who 
loved Christ and His Cross more than life itself: and they are the 
true heroes of the revolution, because it is they who preserved and 
passed on to us our language, our customs, and our faith. 

When, by the grace of God, through the prayers of the Most 

Holy Theotokos, our Panagia, “the victorious leader of triumphant 
hosts” (Th'/ uJpermavew/ strathgw’/ ta; nikhthvria), significant areas of 
present-day Greece gained their independence — for let us not 
forget that Northern Greece, from the area of Volos northwards, 


did not gain their independence until 1912; and certain parts of the 


Greek-speaking world even today are once again not free — this 
was truly a great occasion for rejoicing, especially for the people 
of Greece, but also for Orthodox Christians everywhere. And 

this because we were able to really be Greek, Romioi, once again; 
we were free once more to openly worship the true God, Christ, 
without fear of persecution. 

But how are the events of 25 March 1821 connected with the 
Salvation of the world? Is this not a national holiday, pertaining 
exclusively to a specific group of people, in this instance solely to 
the Greeks? In order to answer this question, we need to look first 
at Salvation, as it is understood in the Orthodox tradition. As one 
Athonite elder of our own day once told me: “In this world there is 
nothing more difficult than to be saved.” We often encounter the 
attitude that Salvation is something that we can leave until later; 
once, that is, we have taken care of more pressing matters. By 
saying this, however, this holy man was clearly placing Salvation at 
the very top of our list of urgent priorities. And when we pause to 
consider all the great achievements of mankind, past and present, 
whether they be of a scientific or literary character, in the world 


of politics or finance or physical endeavour, this utterance, this 
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“word”, seems “a hard saying” indeed [Sklhrov" ejstin oJ lovgo" 
ou|to"] (John 6:60) — but it is nevertheless fundamentally true. 
Now the reason why these words are so true is because of the 
wealth of meaning which Salvation has for us in the Orthodox 
Church. By others, Salvation is often understood simply in terms 
of “deliverance from sin and its consequences and admission to 
heaven”, that is, in terms of escaping damnation, and reaching 

a safe place where we can no longer be tormented by the devil. 
According to the Fathers of the Church, however, Salvation 
involves the “theosis” (the deification or divinization) of the entire 
human person in Christ; it involves, that is, becoming like Christ 
to the point of identity with Him; it involves acquiring the mind of 
Christ (as Saint Paul says in the second chapter of his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 2 Cor. 2:16), and indeed it signifies the sharing in 
His very Life — the life of God. 

Now this brings us back to the Cross, with which we began, 
because Salvation begins with “repentance”. This is clearly 


indicated by the very first words preached by both St. John the 


Baptist and Christ Himself: “Repent: for the Kingdom of heaven 

is at hand” [Metanoei'te: h[ggiken ga;r hJ basileiva tw'n oujranw'n] 
(Matt. 3:2 and 4:17). 

But what does repentance mean, and how do we repent? 
Repentance in Christian terms means changing, becoming like 
Christ; and we repent by reacting in any and every circumstance as 
Christ Himself would. (Now this, of course, can only be achieved 
with God’s help.) But, each time we find ourselves in a difficult 
situation; each time that we are tempted to think or act according 
to the way of the world, and every time that we resist this impulse 
for the love of Christ, and ask for His help and mercy, we are 
taking up our cross, we are striving to change our way of life in 
accordance with Christ's commandments and example, and we are 
indeed beginning to repent. 

Now you may say, “That’s all very well, but what does all this 
have to do with our national holiday?” The answer is: Very much 
indeed. Firstly, because we must be very careful, that is, we bear a 
great responsibility, not to throw away what our ancestors fought 
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so courageously to preserve and pass on to us. And we need to 
continue and grow in and also contribute to our tradition. 

The second point relates more specifically to the Greeks of the 
Diaspora, and in particular to the Greek Americans here in this 
country, and their children: What is the significance of 25 March 
1821 for their future? Does it have any real relevance for them? I 
believe that it does, in the sense that it places a great challenge 
before us. Because of 25 March 1821, we stand here as Greek Orthodox 
Christians, and we are here in this great land to bear witness to the 
Orthodox faith. By the will of God, and we must believe this, we 
have been entrusted with the awesome responsibility of implanting 
Orthodoxy here in America, so that it will become an organic and 
integral part of American and Western civilization, and no longer 
something foreign and exotic. God’s will is for all men to be saved 
and to come to the knowledge of the Truth (1 Tim. 2:4), which is the 
Orthodox vision of Christ and His Church. This is the challenge 
before us now, which for us Greek Orthodox Christians was made 
possible by the events of 1821 and after: to transform Western 
society from within in an Orthodox way into a truly Christian 


society. No one is in a better position to do this than the Orthodox 


of this country. What a responsibility! What an honour! 

Look at how many great gifts have been bestowed upon us. 

In addition to the legacy of “the glory that was once ancient 
Greece”, of Alexander the Great, and so on, we are heirs of the 
Christian Roman Empire of Constantine the Great, Justinian, 

and the Palaeologi; among the greatest literary contributions to 

the world are: the oldest surviving version of the Old Testament, 
the Greek Septuagint (translated c. 300 bc), the New Testament 
which, of course, was originally written in Greek; Greek was also 
the original language of the worship and theology of the Church, 
in the West as well as in the East; and the vast majority of the great 
Fathers of the Church (Saint Athanasius the Great, Saint Basil the 
Great, Saint Gregory the Theologian, Saint John Chrysostom, 
Saint Cyril of Alexandria, Saint Maximus the Confessor, Saint John 
Damascene, Saint Symeon the New Theologian, Saint Gregory 
Palamas, to name but a few) wrote in Greek; the New Martyrs 
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which we mentioned previously, Saint Kosmas the Aetolian, Saint 


Nicodemos of the Holy Mountain, and many, many more, were all 


Romioi, and wrote in Greek. And this tradition continues to this 
very day. So we have the longest literary tradition and legacy with 
Christ at its very epicentre than any other nation in the world! Yes, 
we have a lot to be thankful for, to cherish and to preserve; and a 
lot, therefore, also to bear witness to and share with the world. 

Now the heroes of 1821, like you and I, all came out of this 
tradition. And it was precisely in reference to this tradition that 
Father Georges Florovsky, the great Russian Orthodox theologian 
of the twentieth century, used to say: “We must all become Greeks.” 
That is to say, we must all become part of this very tradition, which 
at its heart has Christ the Saviour. 

Today, Greece has once again become a “superpower” — not 

in political or economic terms, but in spiritual terms. No other 
country in Europe at present has greater dynamism in its religious 
life; and very few countries in the world can be compared to Greece 
in terms of religious tradition; and this is certainly even more the 
case when one thinks exclusively in terms of Christianity. (We 

need only mention the renewed vigour and influence of Mount 
Athos, a truly unique bastion of our civilization and inheritance.) 


We have a responsibility, then, to be devout and sincere Greek 


Orthodox Christians. Because with our history and customs, with 

our language and culture, to be anything else would be an insult, 

not only to the heroes of 1821, but to all of our ancestors and 
Fathers, and to our inheritance, which is none other than Jesus 

Christ our Lord, the only true God and Eternal King: “O Lord, by 

the prayers of Thy Most Holy Mother, Save thy people and bless 
thine inheritance” (Kuvrie, diA eujew'n th OUperagiva" Qeotovkou, 
sw'son to;n lao;n Sou kai; eujlovghson th;n klhronomivan Sou). Amen. 
Euthanasia 

A THEOLOGICAL APPROACH 

Point of Departure 

One of the ways by which the level of a society’s 

culture may be measured is how it treats its members 

both at the beginning and at the end of life. Much of 

what our senses and imagination are exposed to in our times 

could be described in terms of a distortion or perversion of the 

point at which life begins, that is to say, in terms of sex outside 
marriage, and the point at which biological life ends, that is to 

say, in terms of extreme acts of violence. 


Now, one of the consequences of the Teresa Schiavo case is 


that it has forced us once again to revisit and to seek to understand, 

in the context of 21st century American social, legal and medical 
values and progress, the Christian perspective on questions 

pertaining to the end of our biological human existence. 

The Schiavo case, I maintain, has brought into sharp relief 

just how important Orthodox theology is to our modern age; 

just how much of a contribution it could make to the seemingly 
insurmountable moral dilemmas of our times. 1 

1. From 1990 to 2005, the Teresa (“Terri”) Shiavo case centered on the 
question of whether to remove life-support from a person who had been 
diagnosed as existing in a vegetative state following a cardiac arrest. 
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Many Christians, of all denominations, pleaded in favour 

of the preservation of Terri Schiavo’s life; but many Christians, 

it must be conceded, were persuaded by the arguments of the 

various court rulings, allowing doctors to remove from her the 

means of sustaining her life. 

The disappointing thing about all this was the fact that those 


in favour of preserving Mrs. Schiavo’s life lacked a certain depth 


when it came to explaining why her life should be preserved in 
what was described as a physically and mentally “vegetative 
state”. Of course, there were many statements made in favour 

of the sanctity of life, of the need always to err on the side of 
life, that only God could decide if and when a life should be 
terminated, and so on. But, for the most part, such statements 
were unaccompanied by theological explanation as to why even a 
“vegetative” human life is worth preserving. And so, despite the 
apparent self-evident nature of these statements, with which it 
would be hard for Orthodox to disagree, many professing to be 
Christians did exactly that. How so? 

Now it is my position in this paper that the fundamental 

problem in the Terri Schiavo case in particular, and on the 
question of Euthanasia and other ethical issues in general, is the 
divorce between doctrine and ethics, between faith and the life 

in Christ, which in turn stems from the fact that when applied to 
practical, every-day, ethical or moral situations, western theology 
is sadly found wanting. Hence, what we witnessed, on the one 
hand, was that for those in favour of preserving Mrs. Schiavo’s 


life, theology as such played a very limited role, and we were once 


again relegated to protestations on a simple moralistic level, 
which when scrutinized — if scrutinized — left us with a sad silence, 
the uncomfortable silence of having very little in fact to say about 
the intrinsic value of a human life which is both physically and 
mentally incapacitated. On the other hand, for those against 
maintaining Mrs. Schiavo’s life, the argument was based on 
“quality of life”, or rather the lack thereof, precisely because she 
was physically and mentally incapacitated. In other words, this 
was a case in which “theology”, apparently, did not help. 
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The reason for this, I believe, is that the respective theologies 

of both sides are fundamentally the same. They are the same, 

that is, vis-a-vis their vision of the nature and purpose of human 
life. Therefore, they share the same theological and so also 
anthropological presuppositions. After all, aujtognwsiva is the 
product of Qeognwsiva: “knowledge of one’s self” comes from 
“knowledge of God”, and not vice versa. 

The Theological Background 


For Christians, Christ is the measure of all things, both divine 


and human, and His Word is saving, and provides us with the 
solution to every human situation or problem in every age and 
generation;2 and therefore, when considering this question, we 
must look to none other than the God-man, to the Qeavnqrwpo", 
for a deeper and more perfect understanding of human 

existence. In that aspect of the union of the divine and human 

in the Person of Christ, which is referred to as the “exchange 

of natural properties” (the ajntivdosi" ijdiwmavtwn or communicatio 
idiomatum), we find the model and pattern for our own union with 
God. And so, except for the “hypostatic union” itself, everything 
in the humanity of Christ also applies to us. Christ is our Life, 

and Christ is our Way. 

As Christians, moreover, we are called to imitate Christ, not 

only in His life, but also in His death. There is, perhaps, nothing 
greater in this life than being able to choose the manner in which 
one is to die.3 Indeed, this is precisely what we learn to pray for in 
the Divine Liturgy: “For a Christian ending to our life, painless, 
without shame and peaceful.” Surely, this must be our definition 
of euthanasia (euj-qanasiva) — “a good death”. For Christians, it is 


not death but sin, or, as Saint John Chrysostom puts it, “death in 


2. Archimandrite Zacharias (Zacharou), The Enlargement of the Heart: 


“Be ye also enlarged” ( 2 Corinthians 6:13) in the Theology of Saint 
Silouan the 


Athonite and Elder Sophrony of Essex, ed. C. Veniamin (South Canaan PA: 
Mount Thabor Publishing, 2005; 2nd. ed., 2013), p. 62. 

3. Ibid., p. 9. 
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sin”, which is evil.4 Saint Gregory Palamas, urging his people to 

resist sin “even unto death” if need be, makes what seems to be a 

bold statement indeed, when he says: 

Except for sin nothing in this life, even death itself, is really evil, even if 
it causes suffering. The company of the saints brought bodily sufferings 
upon themselves. The martyrs made the violent death which others 
inflicted on them into something magnificent, a source of life, glory and 
the eternal heavenly kingdom, because they exploited it in a good way 
that pleased God.5 

As the saints, following the example of Christ Himself, show, 

it is the way we approach death that is of the utmost importance. 

What matters in all things is our spiritual disposition. Thus, 


by accepting whatever may befall us as from the hand of God, 


the followers of Christ transform a painful and just death into 

a glorious and unjust death, and this they do by voluntarily 
following the Way of Christ, in obedience to His ordinances and 
example. In other words, by doing so, the saints place themselves 
in the stream of the Life of Christ, and thus beget Him as their 
companion, as did, for example, the Three Young Men in the fiery 
furnace (Daniel 3:1—23; Song of the Three Children 1—66).6 And 
this is the mystery of the Cross. 

At the same time, however, the Christian view of human life is 
based on the indelible and unrepeatable reality of each and every 
human person. And this is indubitably bound up with the question 
of the value of human life, and therefore the even more fundamental 
question of the definition of human life: What is human life? 

As already noted, this question, considered within the 

context of Orthodox Christian ethics, can only be treated fully 
and properly on the basis of the hypostasis, of the person, and 


4. On Statues (Eij" ajndriavnta") V, 2 (PG 49:71-72); found in G. 
Mantzarides, 


Christian Ethics, p. 653 [in Greek]. 
5. Hom. XVI, 33: On the Dispensation of our Lord in the Flesh; trans. taken 


from Saint Gregory Palamas: The Homilies, edited and translated from the 


original Greek with introduction and notes by Christopher Veniamin 
(Dalton PA: Mount Thabor Publishing, 2013), p. 130. 

6. Archimandrite Zacharias, op. cit., p. 72. 
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then only within the context of the human person’s vocation of 
union and communion with God, and in and through God, with 
one’s neighbour, which is nothing less than our reason d’ être. 

The Nature of the Problem 

Now, I realize that this is far too complex a subject to be treated 

in all of its aspects in the context of a short presentation. So, what 
I would like to do here is draw your attention to one aspect of the 
problematic around Euthanasia in particular, which is all too easily 
overlooked, but which is in fact of fundamental determinative 
significance: the theological presuppositions vis-à-vis the human 
person and the purpose of our existence. 

In considering this question, let us turn first to the modern 
psychological contextual framework, which, as I maintain, 

begins with Saint Augustine’s “I believe that I may understand” 


( Credo ut intelligam) and is expressed most succinctly in modern 


times by Descartes’, “I think therefore I am” ( Cogito ergo sum 
or Je pense donc je suis). In both cases, significantly, we find an 
exaltation of the activity of the mind (however understood)7 as 
a definition of existence. 

The fundamental problem here is how the fact of 

communion — koinwniva — is understood. Therefore, the root 

of the problem of Euthanasia, as I see it, is to be found in 

the doctrine of the filioque, precisely because it is by means 

of the filioque that Saint Augustine developed his notion of 

the person; a notion that has influenced every aspect of our 
modern intellectual and spiritual tradition. 

In brief, then, Saint Augustine’s understanding of the triune 
God of Christianity, and the image of God in man, is based on 
the concepts of “mind” and “relation”. This we see most clearly 
7. As different as they may be in terms of their understanding of the nature 


and purpose of the mind, both Saint Augustine of Hippo (354—430) and 
René 


Descartes (1596—1650) are firmly focused on the activity of the mind as 
man’s 


highest mode of existence, which is significantly different to the Orthodox 


patristic tradition, according to which union and communion with God 


surpass even the mind, that is, the nous. 
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in his analogy of the Trinity of Love ( Lover, Beloved, and Love), 
and in his two uni-personal analogies of Mind: first, the Mind, its 
Knowledge of itself, and its Love of itself; and second, Memory, 
Understanding, and Will. The key notions in all this are inter- 
relation and inter-action. 

The person is thus defined as, and consequently reduced to, a 
series of inter-relations and interactions, which brings us back to 
the Terri Schiavo case. 

These inter-relations and interactions are understood 

primarily in the physical and rational sense. Hence, if one is 
physically incapacitated this is regarded as a serious handicap to 
one’s personal existence in via, in this earthly life; as a handicap, in 
other words, in terms of doing and acting, and therefore to being 
a person. (And this seems to be the perspective despite the fact 
that on the level of eternity — in patria — there is no discernibly 
organic role for the body.) 


The emphasis as regards eternal human existence is clearly 


and most significantly on the rational. Thus, if one is incapacitated 
in terms of rational activity and one’s reasonable interaction 

with fellow human beings, then one is also handicapped in 

terms of one’s spiritual communion with God, Who is perceived 
principally as Mind ( mens). 

The emphasis on the mind in man’s communion with God 

is evident in many ways that touch upon the every-day life of 

the Christian, for example, even in the rôle of Church pews. 
Significantly, Church pews imply in a concrete way the restriction 
of physical movement, while the mind, by contrast, is left free 

and encouraged to sore up to the summit of the finger-like Gothic 
church spires, and beyond, to the realm of divine concepts. 

So, the person is seen as a Series of inter-actions and inter- 
relations. In the case of God the Holy Trinity, this is based on 
origin, and on how each of the divine Hypostases stands in relation 
to the other Two. Hence, the Father is from No One, the Son is 
from One, the Holy Spirit must be from Two ( filioque). Otherwise, 
since generation and procession are seen as the same — that is to 
say, no real distinction is made between the two — there would be 
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no difference between the Spirit and the Son, inasmuch as they 
would both be from One. The filioque thus becomes a sine qua non. 
The human person, consequently, 1s seen and defined as 

the sum of its relationships and inter-actions, which is why, in 
respect to our earthly existence, such emphasis is placed on 
“doing”, and why, on the eternal plane, we are seen primarily as 
spirits or minds, either beholding God’s substance intellectually 
from a distance (as in the Roman Catholic tradition), or simply 
enjoying “fellowship” with God (as in the various Protestant 
traditions). But again, both of these views are understood 
rationally in terms principally of the mind. 

As one can see from what has been said above, there has 

been, between Saint Augustine and Descartes, a radical shift 

from “mind” ( mens or intellectus) to “reason” (ratio). But be that 
as it may, what concerns us most at this point is the emphasis 

on “thought” of some kind, of conceptualizing, and the absence 
of communion with God on the level of the Uncreated, which 
surpasses both reason and mind, and which, in Orthodox 


theology, refers to the level of deification, the level of glorificatio 


or theosis. 

In summing up, the startling fact is that once Terri Schiavo 

had become incapacitated in her faculty of reason she ceased to 
be regarded as a person possessing the capacity for communion, 
and was subsequently never treated as one still capable of enjoying 
a personal relationship with other human beings in this life; and 
even more startling, as one still capable of enjoying a full and 
perfect communion with God. 

The Orthodox Perspective 

How does this differ from the person as understood in the 
Orthodox tradition? And wherein lies the intrinsic and eternal 
value of the human hypostasis or person according to the 
Orthodox patristic tradition? 

As we have already noted, the key question here is that of 
communion: communion with God, in the first instance, and 
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simultaneous to this, communion with one’s neighbour, with 
other people. 


Speaking of the unity of the divine Hypostases, of God the 


Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, Saint Basil the Great affirms, 
“Tt is in the communion of the Godhead (koinwniva th'" geovthto") 
that the unity consists”.8 

Christians agree, I think it’s safe to say, that the human person 

is a unity of soul and body; not in the sense in which this was 
understood among the “areopagites” of antiquity — not, that is, as a 
coming together of two distinct elements merely for the duration 

of earthly life — but as a unity from the beginning of human existence, 
intended to continue into eternity, and beyond. This, of course, is 
the Biblical or Scriptural view of the person, and is expressed most 
emphatically and brilliantly in the ascetico-theological vision of 
Saint Maximus the Confessor. In 1 Thess. 5:23, Saint Paul adds the 
“spiritual” dimension, which underlines the fact that the human 
person is not a person in the fullest and truest sense unless he or she 
is in communion with God: “And the very God of peace sanctify 
you wholly; and I pray God your whole spirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But let us pause for a moment to take a more detailed look at 

this holistic view of the person in the Orthodox tradition, most 


sublimely elaborated by none other than Saint Gregory Palamas, 


who in his Sixth Homily refers to man as the crowning point of 

God’s Creation. 

At the Creation first one thing was brought into existence, then another, 
then another and so on in turn. Last of all came man (Gen. 1:26), who 

was worthy of God’s greater honour and consideration both before and 
after his creation. All the visible world was made before him for his sake. 
Immediately after the foundation of the world, before he existed, the 
kingdom of heaven was made ready for him. A divine Counsel concerning 
him preceded him, and he was created by God’s hand and in His image. 
He did not take his whole being from matter or the visible world, like the 
other living creatures did, but only his body. His soul he took from the 
heavenly realms, from God Himself when He breathed life into him in a 

8. On the Holy Spirit 18 (PG 32:194C, and cf. 153A and 156A), or in the 
other numbering, 45. 
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way that defies description (Gen. 2:7). Man was a great wonder surpassing 
all else, towering above everything, superior to all. Man was capable of 
knowing God, as well as receiving Him and declaring Him, and was most 


certainly the highest achievement of the Creator’s sublime majesty.9 


Remarkable as this may seem, Palamas also claims that man 
possesses the image of God more fully even than the angelic 
powers, for just as God is Trinity: Mind (nou'"), Word (lovgo"), and 
Spirit (pneu'ma) — a schema borrowed from another great Gregory, 
Saint Gregory the Theologian (329-389) — so it is, argues Palamas, 
that man’s soul alone possesses mind, reason, and a “life-giving 
spirit” (pneu'ma zwopoiovn).10 Even though angels and archangels, 
as noetic and reasonable beings, also possess mind and reason, 

they do not possess a body that is quickened by a life-generating spirit. 
And although God’s image is found principally in man’s soul, the 
fact that the human body is conjoined with and quickened by the 
human spirit makes man superior to the angels.11 Indeed, as he 
states even more emphatically in Homily LX, 4: “he alone [that is, 
the human person] is in the image of the Trinity”.12 

Now the important thing to bear in mind here is that we 

are saved as persons, that is to say, as members of the Body of 
Christ, the Church, and not as individuals in the common sense 

of the term. (I make this qualification simply because the term 
“individual” (a[tomon) in Patristic theology means precisely 


“person” or “hypostasis”, as seen for example in Saint John 


Damascene’s Dialectica.) So we are saved as members of the Body 
of Christ, as we find in Saint Paul’s First Letter to the Corinthians 
12: 25-27, where he explains that “if one member suffers, all the 
members suffer with it; or if one member be honoured [the 

Greek, in fact, reads doxavzetai, “is glorified’’], all the members 

9. Hom. VI, 10: To Encourage Fasting; trans. op. cit., p. 45. 

10. See his Natural and Theological Chapters 37; and cf. Saint Gregory the 
Theologian Oration XII, 1. 

11. Natural and Theological Chapters 38. 

12. Hom. LX, 4: On the Holy Feast of Theophany, op. cit., p. 495. 
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rejoice with it.13 Now ye are the body of Christ, and members 

in particular.” Our life in the Church and our life in Christ, 
therefore, is based on communion: communion with Christ, in the 
first instance, but simultaneously, through Christ, communion 

with one another. And this is nothing less than a reflection 

of the communion seen in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which 
constitutes Their very unity, Their very Oneness of being. 


Thus, the human person, created in the image of God, is 


only fully and properly such as a member of Christ’s Body, and 
our communion with God involves the body (sw'ma), the soul 
(yuchv) and the spirit (pneu'ma). The emphasis, therefore, is on the 
human person’s communion with God on every level of existence: 
the physical, that of the soul, and also that of the spirit. Human 
existence is embraced in its entirety; it is healed, sanctified and 
transfigured in God, and at the same time, the union of the 

created with the Uncreated signifies a transcendence, that is to 

say, the raising of the human person to the right hand of God 

the Father (cf. the Ascension), which means above and beyond 
necessity and all the limitations of created existence. 

Now, in the Orthodox understanding of the person -hypostasis, 

we have as the distinguishing unique and indelible characteristic 
of each what is referred to as the “mode of existence” (trovpo" 
uJpavrxew", as used in the Cappadocians).14 In the communion of 
the flesh of Christ we come face to face with none other than 

God Himself. This, after all, is the very achievement of the 
Incarnation: the Divine Eucharist which is the Church. 

As mentioned earlier, in the Orthodox tradition we have 


three levels of existence, three aspects which come together in 


man qua man, that is to say, when the person is what he or she 

13. Gk. kai; ei[te pavscei e}n mevlo", sumpavscei pavnta ta; mevlh: ei[te 
doxavzetai e}n mevlo", sugcaivrei pavnta ta; mevlh. 

14. We should note here, however, that there is a second way in which this 
phrase is applied, when it is utilized to refer to the way of life revealed in 
and through the hypostasis or person of Christ. But here again, this is 
simply because of the fact that it is only through the flesh of Christ that 
we have a personal relationship with God. 
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has been created to be, namely, in communion with God on the 

physical plane, on that of the rational soul, and also on that of the 
spiritual or pneumatological level of existence (1 Cor. 12:25-26). 

Thus, there is the level of reason, the level of the nous, and 

the level of perfect union and communion in Christ, which both 

includes and goes beyond the other two. The amazing thing 

about this schema is that the body is included on all levels of 

personal existence. 

Now I realize that there is much more that could be said on 


this question, as also on other related questions that I have not 


even touched upon. But since my intention is merely to point 

to certain oftentimes neglected considerations, allow me to 
conclude these brief remarks on the question of Euthanasia, by 
stressing that communion with God and one’s fellow human beings 
cannot be measured either by how physically active we are or by 
what an Electroencephalogram (EEG) is able to detect, however 
sophisticated. For this reason, it is of vital importance for us as a 
society to be mindful of the fact that communion with God and our 
neighbour is a state that at one and the same time includes and goes 
far beyond every aspect of our created nature: beyond, therefore, 
the physical aspects of our existence, beyond the rational or 
reasonable aspects of our existence, and even beyond the noetic or 
intellectual aspects of the God-like human mind itself. 

Part II: Theoria 

The Light of Tabor 

ST JOHN CHRYSOSTOM 

AND THE LANGUAGE OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 

churchman par excellence, St John, Patriarch of 

Constantinople (398—404), is often regarded more as a 


moralist than a theologian. such a view, however, which 


surely stems from the fact that Chrysostom’s greatest literary 

legacy is his homilies,1 apart from betraying a false distinction, 

also fails to take into account, and ascribe proper weight to, the 
profound theological influence of homiletic tradition upon the 
formulation of Christian doctrine. Homilies, of course, imply 

church services — Liturgy in the wider, Western sense of the word;2 

1. A careful reading of Chrysostom’s homilies would show, despite their 
non-expository character, that they are in fact replete with doctrinal 
significance. That Chrysostom was more than capable of writing a 


theological treatise may be inferred from his De incomprehensibili Dei 
Natura, 


also known as Contra Anomoeos, which stands in its own right among the 
most notable products of Patristic literature, comparable in style and 
theological content to the finest works of the great Cappadocian Fathers. 

2. Note too here that Chrysostom’s influence on hymnography is also very 
much in evidence, as even a cursory reading of the services for the Feast of 


the Transfiguration will show, see: The Festal Menaion, translated by 
Mother 


Mary and Archimandrite [now Metropolitan] Kallistos Ware (London 
and Boston, 1984), pp. 468-503, and the chapter on the Transfiguration in 
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hence, we should not ignore the reciprocal relationship between 
faith and worship. Indeed, approximately three thousand 

homilies on Holy Scripture have been ascribed to Chrysostom, 

a truly remarkable legacy by any standards; and his sermons are 
widely acknowledged as the foundation upon which subsequent 
homiletic tradition in the Greek-speaking East is based. 

Now it seems to me that this assertion is no less true in the 

case of the Transfiguration of Christ, the main source of which is 

St John’s Homilia LVI in Matthaeum, which 1s the first homily per 
se on the Transfiguration in the history of the Church, and indeed 
constitutes the first extensive treatment of the subject since 
Origen’s Commentarius in Matthaeum. 3 Equally significant are the 
references to the Transfiguration in Chrysostom’s In Eutropium 
Eunuchum,4 his Adhortationes ad Theodorum Lapsum,5 his De futurae 
vitae deliciis,6 and his Ad Viduam Iuniorum,7 which also shed light 
on Chrysostom’s understanding of the nature and significance of 
the revelation on Tabor. 

There can be little doubt that Origen’s Commentarius in 


Matthaeum 8 influenced Chrysostom’s homily on the Transfiguration; 


Elizabeth Briere’s thesis on “Scripture in Hymnography” (Oxford D. Phil. 
thesis, 1983), passim. 

3. Clavis Patrum Graecorum 2:4424; BHG 1984, 1984b, BHGn 1984bd; 
PG 58:549-558. So far as I am aware, none of the homilies believed to be 
wrongly ascribed to Chrysostom precede this one. For further details, 

see: M. Sachot, “Edition de 1 Homélie Pseudo-Chrysostomienne BHG 


1998 ( CPG 5017) sur la Transfiguration,” Recherches de science religieuse 
58 


(1984), 91-104; his L’homeélie pseudo-chrysostomienne sur la 
Transfiguration, 


Contextes liturgiques; restitution a Léonce, prêtre de Constantinople; 
édition 


critique et commentée; traduction et études connexes, (Frankfurt—Bern, 
1981), 


see esp. pp. 22—37; and also his Les Homélies Grecques sur la 
Transfiguration: 


Tradition Manuscrite (Paris, 1987), pp. 107-27. 
4. CPG 2:4528; PG 52:395-414. 

5. CPG 2:4305; SC 117:51-6. 

6. CPG 2:4388; PG 51:347—54. 

7. CPG 2:4314; SC 138:211-15. 


8. CPG 1:1450.1; 31-43 GCS 40:136—70. 
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but as in other notable writers, such as Maximus the Confessor,9 
this influence is found more in terms of structure and (more signifi- 
cantly) in the kinds of question posed. Origen’s rôle is thus primarily 
one of catalyst. Hence, we find in Chrysostom’s treatment many 
subtle but significant shifts of emphasis on a number of themes 
away from Origen’s own position.10 Now in my opinion the most 
important example of this resides in the fact that while Origen 
places very little or no emphasis on the Transfiguration Light, 11 
Chrysostom focuses on it in such a way as to signify considerably 
more than mere metaphor. 

For the purposes of this seminar,12 then, I have chosen to 

focus exclusively on the question of the nature and significance 

of the Light of Tabor in St John, even though his treatment of 

the Transfiguration, it should be noted, is an extremely rich and 
varied one, and touches on a much wider variety of themes than 

we are able to cover here.13 My choice of subject, moreover, is 
governed principally by the fact that not only is it one which, 


over the centuries subsequent to Chrysostom’s own period, gains 


in prominence and indeed becomes central to the theological 

debates of the fourteenth century, but also that the Patristic 

9. See my doctoral dissertation, “The Transfiguration of Christ in Greek 
Patristic Literature: From Irenaeus of Lyons to Gregory Palamas” (Oxford 
D. Phil. thesis, 1991), pp. 182—212, and esp. 196—97 (hereafter cited as 
Veniamin, “Transfiguration’’), and the relevant chapter in this work. 

10. For further details on Origen’s contribution, see: M. Eichinger, “Die 
Verklärung Christi bei Origenes: die Bedeutung des ‘Menschen Jesus’ in 


seiner Christologie,” Wiener Beiträge zur Theologie 24 (1969); and 
Veniamin, 


“Transfiguration”, pp. 50-72. 

11. Ibid. Origen circumvents the question of the Transfiguration light, 
because he, like the Neoplatonists and later St Augustine himself ( Contra 
Adimantum 28.2 PL 42:171-2), regarded the Light of the Transfiguration as 
a lesser, visible, and therefore more material manifestation of God; and 
consequently somewhat removed from the simple intellectual nature 

( intellectualis natura simplex) of the One. 


12. Paper presented at the inaugural seminar of the Oxford University 
Patristic 


and Byzantine Society, which met at Merton College on January 19, 1994. 


13. See Veniamin, “Transfiguration”, pp. 99-119. 
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understanding of the Taborian Light is a subject which remains a 
controversial one to this day. 

What, then, does Chrysostom have to say specifically about 

the Light of Tabor? In addressing this question I first propose to 
examine Chrysostom’s references to the Light as supranatural, 
and then secondly, I shall attempt to place what he says about the 
divine Light in St John’s own gnosiological context, which will 
enable us to evaluate its nature and significance more accurately. 
The Supernatural Light of Tabor 

In a way which is highly reminiscent of St Irenaeus, Bishop 

of Lyons (d. c. 202), St John Chrysostom’s appreciation of the 
Taborian revelation is fundamentally eschatological.14 So as to 
prepare His disciples for the trials that they were about to endure 
in this life (cf. John 16:33), Christ chose to give them a foretaste, 
concrete proof, of the heavenly blessings of which he had hitherto 
only spoken: 

These things [ sc. trials and tribulations] were in the present life and at 


hand, while the good things were still in hope and expectation; as in for 


example, they save their life who lose it; His coming in the glory of His 
Father, to render His rewards. But willing to assure their very sight, and 
show what kind of glory it is with which He will appear (dei'xai tiv" potev 


ejstin hJ dovxa ejkeivnh, megA h|" mevllei paragivnesqai), so far as they 
were 


amt 


able to understand this (wJ" ejncwrou'n h\n aujtoi™ magei'n), even in this 
present life He shows and reveals it to them.15 
That which Christ had only spoken of, and which had not been 


revealed until the Transfiguration, was His coming again “in the glory 


of His Father” (ejn th'/ dovxh/ tou' patrov" aujtou', cf. Matt 16:27). The 
glory 


of the transfigured Christ, then, is a foreshowing of the Paternal glory 
in which Christ is to appear at the Last Day. 

In another passage, however, Chrysostom states with equal 

clarity that the righteous at the Last Day will see Christ, not 

merely as His disciples had seen Him on Tabor, but “in the very 
glory of the Father” (ejn aujth'/ tou’ patrov" th'/ dovxh/). 

14. See the relevant section in my thesis, ibid., pp. 37-43. 

15. Op. cit., 1 (549). 
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For not thus shall He come hereafter. For then, so as to spare His 
disciples, He disclosed only as much of His brightness as they were able 
to endure; whereas later He shall come in the very glory of the Father, not 
only with Moses and Elias, but also with the infinite angelic hosts, with 
archangels, with cherubim, with those infinite heavenly companies.16 
Thus, “the very glory of the Father”, which is here referred to as an 
even greater glory than that which was revealed at the Transfiguration, 
will be revealed only at the Last Day. What, then, is the difference 
between the glory of Christ at the Transfiguration and the glory of the 
Second Coming? 

Now this apparent inconsistency17 is resolved only when one 

looks more closely at the context in which our second passage 

appears. Firstly, it is important simply to note that both passages 

come from the same homily. What Chrysostom is actually saying 

here is that the revelation of Christ’s glory at the Last Day will 

not be on the humble scale of Tabor — where we have an intimate 
disclosure of Christ’s divine glory before two prophets and three 
disciples — but rather that it will be of such cosmic proportions 

that it will involve the infinite myriads of the heavenly Powers 


(meta; tw'n dhvmwn tw'n ajpeivrwn ejkeivnwn, cf. Luke 9:26). The 


underlying presupposition here, therefore, is that the greater the 
participation in Christ’s glory, the greater the manifestation of that 
glory (cf. “all mine are thine, and thine are mine, and I am glorified 
in them”, John 17:10: emphasis mine). Hence, Christ’s glory at the 
Last Day will be greater than that of the Transfiguration, because 

it will also reveal the glory of the heavenly hosts, suffused with 

and bearing witness to the divine glory of Christ (cf. “The heavens 
declare the glory of God; and the firmament proclaims the work 

of his hands”, Ps 18 [19]:1). It is, therefore, the manifestation of the 
full majesty of Christ’s heavenly status that Chrysostom refers to 
here as “the very glory of the Father”, that heavenly glory which 

is also proper to the pre-eternal and consubstantial Word of God. 
Thus, Chrysostom is not suggesting here that the glory shown at 

16. Ibid., 4 (554). 


17. See E. Briere, “Scripture in Hymnography” (Oxford D. Phil. thesis, 
1983), 


p. 441, n. 89. 
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the Transfiguration is qualitatively inferior to that of the Last Day, 


but that it is by comparison a humble foreshowing of that very 


same glory which will be unleashed at the Second Coming. In this, 
Chrysostom’s position greatly resembles that of Irenaeus, who, 

when speaking of the glory of the Millenium and the final glory 

of the Kingdom of Heaven, makes no qualitative distinction and 

speaks of the same Paternal glory.18 

Hence, Chrysostom does regard the Transfiguration as a 

genuine eschatological revelation, even though in terms of scale he 

does not see it as a perfect or accurate manifestation of the glory 

of the future Kingdom (oujk ejpivdeixi" tou' pravgmato" ajkribh'").19 
Even the Light of Tabor, writes St John in the Exhortation to his 

friend Theodore, can only be but a dim image of the future things 
(aymudravn tina tw'n mellovntwn eijkovna).20 For only at the Last Day 
shall we have a “face to face” vision of the Incarnate Word.21 At His 
Second Coming, therefore, the righteous will see Christ, 

... not as they then on the mountain, but in far greater brightness (aylla; 
pollw'/ lamprovteron). For not thus shall He come hereafter. For whereas 
then, to spare His disciples, He discovered so much only of His brightness 
as they were able to endure.22 

Most significantly, Chrysostom also explains why this had to be 


the case: 


The glory of incorruptible bodies does not emit a light similar to that of 


Wn 


this corruptible body (ouj tosou'ton ajfivhsin to; fw'", o{son tou'to to; sw'ma 
to; fqartovn), nor is it of a kind which is accessible to mortal eyes, but 
incorruptible and immortal eyes are required in order to see it. For then 
on the mountain He revealed only so much [of this light] to them as was 
possible for the beholders’ eyes to see without being afflicted; yet even 
so they could not bear it and fell on their faces.23 

18. Veniamin, “Transfiguration”, loc. cit. 

19. Adhortationes ad Theodorum Lapsum 1.11 (SC 117:51-6). 

20. Ibid. (87); see also De futurae vitae deliciis 6 (PG 51:352). 

21. Ibid. (91-3). 

22. Homilia LVI in Matthaeum 4 (554). 

23. Op. cit. (57—64); see also: Ad Viduam Iuniorum 1.3 (SC 138:211-15). 
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So the glory that was revealed on Tabor, the glory of Christ’s 

divinity, is the very same glory that the incorruptible bodies of 

the righteous will receive in the Celestial Kingdom. This glory is 
perceived as light. But this light, says Chrysostom, which will be 


revealed more fully at the Last Day, is not a natural or physical light, 


for it is not “accessible to mortal eyes”.24 The reason why, then, 

the three disciples were unable to bear even the glory revealed at 

the Transfiguration was because the supranatural and immaterial 
nature of this light is fully perceptible only to incorruptible and 
immortal eyes.25 

It is important to note here, however, that this was according 

to Chrysostom a vision which the apostles actually experienced also 
with their physical, bodily eyes, even if only in an imperfect manner. 
Hence their physical reaction to it. But even though the three 

disciples actually saw Christ transfigured by His divine glory, they 
were nevertheless unable to contain the vision because, as St John 
explains, they were still subject to corruption and death. 

This highlights another important aspect in Chrysostom’s 
appreciation of the significance of the Transfiguration: that of 

the glorification of the human body. In his De futurae vitae deliciis, 

St John says the following: 

Because the word concerning the Kingdom was until then unclear to 
those that heard it... He was transfigured before His disciples, thereby 
revealing to them the glory of the future things and, as in an enigmatic 


and dim way, showing what our bodies will be like. And whereas then 


He appeared with garments, it will not be so at the resurrection. For 
then our body will need neither garments, nor abode, nor shelter, nor 
any other such thing.26 

Thus, the whole human person, body as well as soul, has been 

called to participate in the glory of which the Transfiguration is but a 
humble foreshowing. 

24. Cf. for example St Basil of Caesarea, who says that this light is 


“contemplated only by the mind” (dianoiva/ movnh/ gewrhtovn), Homiliae 
in 


Psalmos 44:5 (400BD). 

25. Homilia LVI in Matthaeum 3 (553). 

26. De futurae vitae deliciis 6 (PG 51:352). 
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The Gnosiological Context 

Let us now turn to the gnosiological context in which we should 
understand the revelation of God in Chrysostom. Firstly then, in 
his address to the eunuch Eutropius, St John insists that a clear 
distinction should be made between those things pertaining to 
God in Himself (ta; th'" qeovthto") and those things pertaining to 


God’s action or operation in the world (ta; th' oijkonomiva").27 In 


reference to this distinction Chrysostom first emphasizes the 

immutable and inaccessible nature of God: 

Most high was He, and lowly was [His economy]; Most high, not in 
locality, but in nature (ouj tovpw/, ajlla; fuvse1). He was uncompounded, 
His essence indestructible, His nature was incorruptible, invisible, 
incomprehensible, always being, the same being, beyond angels, superior 
to the heavenly powers, surpassing reason, transcending the intellect, 
being impossible to see, [He was] simply believed in.28 

God in Himself, in His essence and nature, is invisible (ajovrato") 

and incomprehensible (ajperinovhto"), and as such can neither be 

seen (ojfqh'nai mh; dunavmeno") nor comprehended (nikw'n logismovn, 
uJperbaivnwn diavnoian). 

But if this is so, how does God reveal Himself to man? In the 

same passage, Chrysostom provides us with the following answer: 
When He wishes to show Himself, He does not appear as He is, nor 

is His bare essence revealed — for no one has seen God as He is. For 

at His condescension even the cherubim trembled: He condescended, 
and the mountains smoked; He condescended and the sea dried up; He 
condescended, and Heaven was shaken; for had He not condescended, 


who could have borne it? Therefore, He appears not as He is, but as 


that which the beholder is able to see. That is why He sometimes 
appears aged, and sometimes young, sometimes in fire, and sometimes 
in a breeze, sometimes in water, and sometimes in weapons, not 
changing His essence, but fashioning His appearance according to the 
different circumstances (schmativzwn th;n o[yin pro;" th;n poikilivan tw'n 
uJpokeimevnwn).29 

27. In Eutropium Eunuchum IT 9 (PG 52:403). 

28. Ibid. (404); and cf. Homiliae in Ioannem XV 1 (PG 59:98). 

29. Ibid. 
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The key word in Chrysostom’s description of the divine economy 

is “condescension” (sugkatavbasi"),30 for it is by His condescension 
that God reveals Himself to man. He does this, says Chrysostom, 

not by suffering change in His essence, but by conforming, shaping 

or adapting Himself to the capacity of His creature.31 Chrysostom 

is not here referring to created effects in God’s revelation to man, 

for sugkatavbasi" denotes the loving descent and participation 

of God Himself in the life of His creature.32 So, it is precisely God’s 


sugkatavbasi" which reveals His love for mankind, his filanqrwpiva, 


and which finds its ultimate expression in the Incarnation — the 
hypostatic condescension of the Son and Word of God, in the flesh. 
Here we find a remarkable resemblance between Chrysostom’s 
concept of condescension and the Cappadocian,33 or rather the 
Basilian, distinction between the essence and energies of God.34 
As far as I am aware, this distinction, just as in St Basil, is made 
explicit in a single passage, in Chrysostom’s De incomprehensibili 
Dei Natura, where in fact the word “economies” is used rather 
than “condescension”. Here, Chrysostom in reference to St Paul’s 
passage on the partial knowledge of God (1 Cor 13:9, ejk mevrou" 
ginwvskomen kai; ejk mevrou" profhteuvomen), simply says of St Paul: 
“that he does not say this of the essence, but of the economies” 


30. See also Homiliae in Ioannem XV 1 (PG 59:98); and cf. Adhortationes 
ad 


Theodorum Lapsum 1.11 (SC 117:140,61—142,64): o {son dunato;n h\ kai; 
mh; 


qlivyai, which again is due to God’s condescension and philanthropia. 
31. Cf. Homiliae in Ioannem XV 1 (PG 59:98), where the nature of God is 
described as shapeless (ajschmavthsto"). What is seen, therefore, cannot be 


the essence of God. 


32. Compare here Chrysostom’s understanding of God’s shaping or 
adapting 


Himself out of love for His creature to the Acta Iohannis’ polymorphic 
depic- 


tions of Christ, employed in order to demonstrate the radical unknowability 


of an all powerful Deus philosophorum, see: E. Junod and J.-D. Kaestli, 
eds., Acta 


Iohannis, in Corpus christianorum, series apocrypha, vol. 2 (Brepols— 
Turnholt, 


1983), pp. 692-94; and Veniamin, “Transfiguration”, pp. 16—24. 

33. Cf. St Gregory Nazianzus, Oratio XL 6 (PG 36:364BC); and cf. Oratio 
XVI 9 (PG 35:945C); and see: Veniamin, “Transfiguration”, pp. 93-5. 
34. St Basil of Caesarea, ibid., p. 86, n. 2. 
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(ouj peri; th’ oujsiva" tou'to fhsivn, ajlla; peri; tw'n o1jkonomiw'n).35 
Now bearing in mind also the created—uncreated distinction in 
Chrysostom,36 the implications become clear: While in Basil we 
find the schema essence—energies,37 in Chrysostom there is the 
schema essence—economies (or essence—condescension). And 

while their terms may differ, their meaning is in fact the same.38 


Neither of these two great Fathers develops the theme further; 


indeed in both instances their main concern was to refute the 

claim of the Anomoeans (the followers of Aëtius and Eunomius) 
that human reason and the human intellect are capable of 
penetrating into the divine mysteries to the point of appre- 

hending even the essence of God. And as we know, it is only in the 
fourteenth century that the full significance of this distinction is 
made clear by the Hesychasts. 

The Transfiguration, then, clearly falls within the realm of ta; th" 
oiykonomiva". As such it is yet another example of the sugkatavbasi" 
of God. On Tabor the pre-eternal divine glory manifested in and 
35. De incomprehensibili Dei Natura I (SC 28bis:124,280-1). 


36. In particular, see: ibid. (126,302—128,320), where Chrysostom 
maintains 


that no created power can know the essence of God, and that even the 
angels cannot fully bear His condescension. Also, his Homilia in Ioannem 
XV 1 (PG 59:98), where, after stating that only the Son and the Spirit 


can see God the Father (Movno" ou\n aujto;n oJra' oJ UiJo;" kai; to; 
Pneu'ma to; 


a{gion), he asks the following rhetorical question: OH ga;r ktisth; fuvsi" 


a{pasa pw" kai; ijdei'n dunhvsetai to;n a[ktiston... On the distinction of 
essence 


and energies or condescension of God in Chrysostom, see: Theodore N. 


Zissis, “Angrwpo" kai; kovsmo" ejn th Oijkonomiva/ tou' Qeou' kata; to;n 
iJero;n 


Crusovstomon, Analecta Vlatadon 9 (Patriarchal Institute for Patristic 
Studies: Thessalonica, 1971), esp. pp. 65-9. 
37. For a thorough analysis of the place and significance of the essence— 


energies distinction in Basil of Caesarea, see the fine study by G. D. 
Martzelos, 


Oujsiva kai; ejnevrgiai tou' Qeou' kata; to;n Mevgan Basivleion (University 
of 


Thessalonica Th. D. thesis, 1984). 

38. See the chapter OO Alwavnnh" Crusovstomo" kai; oi] Kappadovkai, in 
P. K. Chrestou , Qeologika; Melethvmata: Grammateiva tou DV Aijw'no" 
(Patriarchal Institute for Patristic Studies: Thessalonica, 1975), esp. 

pp. 265-6. 
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through the theandric Christ appears to Peter, James and John as a 

brilliant light. 

The Language of Holy Scripture 


Now with the benefit of what we have learned about Chrysostom’s 


gnosiological framework, let us also examine what he says about 

the language of Scripture in the description of the Light of Tabor. 

In his In Eutropium eunuchum, Chrysostom explains: 

When He wishes to say something about Himself, He uses human 
images. As for instance, He went up to the mountain, “and was trans- 
figured before them, and His face shone as the light, and His garments 
became white as snow”. He revealed, he says, a little of His divinity, He 
showed them the indwelling God... The Evangelist, then, wanted to 
show His brilliance, and so he says, “He shone”. How did He shine? Tell 
me. “Exceedingly.” And how do you say? “As the sun”... Why do you say 
so? Because I have no other star brighter. And He was white, “as snow”? 
Why “as snow”? Because I have no other matter whiter. That He did 

not shine in this way is indicated by the following: And the disciples fell 
to the ground. If He had shone as the sun, the disciples would not have 
fallen (for they saw the sun every day, and did not fall); but because He 
shone more than the sun and more than the snow, that is why, unable to 
bear the brilliance, they fell down.39 

The revelation on Tabor demonstrates that the language which 

Scripture employs in order to describe the revelation of God to man 


should not be interpreted literally, but rather, as St John puts it, it 


should be understood qeoprepw"", that is to say, “in a manner befitting 
God’’.40 Thus, we should raise our minds to the meaning that the words 
of Scripture seek to convey.41 According to Chrysostom, therefore, 
Scripture likens the Light of Tabor to the sun and snow because there 


39. In Eutropium Eunuchum II 10 (PG 52:404—5); see also: ibid., 11 (405) 
and 


Homilia LVI in Matthaeum, 4 (PG 58:555). Cf. Chrysostom’s interpretation 


of the phrases wJsei; purov", ejn ei[dei peristera'" and wJ" feromevnh" 
pnoh" 


biai'a", in Homiliae de Pentecoste 1.5 (PG 50:460). His explanation, i[na 
mhde;n 


aijsqhto;n uJpopteuvsei" peri; tou' Pneuvmato", could be applied equally to 
the 


description of Christ’s resplendence at His Transfiguration. 

40. Cf. In Eutropium Eunuchum II 7 (402-3). 

41. Ibid., 9 (404). 
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is nothing brighter within the realm of human experience to which this 
particular light might be likened. St John is thus not interested here in 

metaphor or figurative language. Like Diodore of Tarsus, Chrysostom 


was not given to the allegorical interpretation of Scripture, which 


makes his interpretation here all the more striking. 

The Bright Cloud 

But what of the bright Cloud of Tabor? Firstly, like Origen before 
him,42 Chrysostom regards the appearance of the Cloud as a 

direct reply to St Peter’s proposal to build three tabernacles. The 

Cloud appears, therefore, as a divine tabernacle — a tabernacle, 

as Chrysostom puts it, which is not made by the hands of men 
(ajceiropoivhto", cf. Acts 7:48, 17:24; Isa 16:12).43 Secondly, the purpose 
of this Cloud, the brightness of which he contrasts with the thick 
darkness of the Cloud of Sinai (Exod 20:21; 19:16), was to instruct 
rather than to threaten or frighten.44 Thirdly and most significantly, 

the bright Cloud also marks the beginning of a further stage in the 
revelation on Tabor. In fact, Chrysostom sees it as the prelude to the 
Voice of the Father. However, it is interesting that the Cloud itself is 

not identified exclusively with the Father,45 nor for that matter with 

any Person of the Holy Trinity in particular. It is simply regarded as a 
manifestation of God: Ou{tw" ajei; faivnetai oJ Qeov".46 Therefore, the 


42. See: Commentarius in Matthaeum 12. 42 ( GCS 40:165,9-15); and 
Veniamin, 


“Transfiguration”, p. 60. 


43. Homilia LVI in Matthaeum 3 (PG 58:553). 


44. Ibid. 
45. Ibid. Although a cursory reading of this passage might give the 
impression that Chrysostom simply refers to the Father as God, as indeed 


he does in, for example, eij ga;r dunato;" oJ Qeov"... .. . eu[dhlon o {ti kai; 
oJ UiJo;" 


oJmoivw", it will be observed upon closer examination that this is not in 
fact so 


in the case of the Transfiguration Cloud. Chrysostom’s main concern here is 
to make clear that in emanating from the Cloud, the voice was immediately 


recognized as coming from God: ’InA ou\n pisteuvswsin, 0 {ti para; tou' 
Qeou' 


hJ fwnh; fevretai, ejkei'gen [ sc. from the Cloud] e[rcetat. 
46. In further support of this, Chrysostom also gives the following 


Scriptural examples: nefevlh ga;r kai; gnovfo" kuvklw/ aujtou', Ps 96 
[97]:2; 


kavghtai ejpi; nefevlh" kouvfh" Isa 19:1; oJ tiqei;" nevfh th;n ejpivbasin 
aujtou'’, 
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Voice of the Father emanates from the Cloud in order to assure the 
disciples of its divine provenance. And so a subtle distinction can be 


discerned here between the Cloud, which denotes the presence of 


God, and the Voice from the Cloud, the purpose of which is to bear 
witness to and confirm the divine Sonship of the Saviour. 
However, there is in Chrysostom no explicit statement 

regarding the nature of the Cloud beyond what has already been 
said, namely, that it is simply a manifestation of God. But there 

is a small passage in his homily on the Transfiguration, which 
offers, perhaps, a more positive indication as to what Chrysostom 
believes the bright Cloud to be. He says: 

There is probably nothing more blessed than the apostles, and especially 
the three, who even in the Cloud were made worthy to be under the 
same roof with the Master.47 

Of course, the general point being made here is that there can 

be no greater blessing for us than to be with Christ. The context 

of this passage, however, is eschatological. Being with Christ, 
therefore, is the blessing that the apostles received, and it is also 
the one thing that all Christians should strive and hope for. But 
there is also a strong emphasis here on the three disciples, who 
received the extra special distinction of being with Christ even in 
the Cloud (kai; ejn th'/ nefevlh/). 


What, then, is the significance of being in the Cloud? On one 


level, it is possible that Chrysostom is simply making a statement 
of fact: Peter, James and John were with Christ more often even 
than the other apostles — even, that is, in the Cloud. While this is 
undoubtedly true, it still does not offer a satisfactory explanation 
of this passage, because it does not take into consideration either 
the strong eschatological perspective of the passage in general, or 
the special emphasis which Chrysostom places on the Cloud in 
particular. A better explanation perhaps would be that the three 


Ps 103 [104]:3; nefevlh uJpevlaben aujto;n ajpo; tw'n ojfgalmw'n aujtw'n, 
Acts 


1:9; and wJ" uiJo;" ajnqrwvpou ejrcovmeno" ejpi; tw'n nefelw'n (= word 
order 


given by St John), Dan 7:13; and cf. Eusebius of Caesarea, Veniamin, 
“Transfiguration”, p. 78, n. 4. 

47. Op. cit., 4 (554). 
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disciples were indeed blessed to be in the Cloud with Christ, 

because this was a further and deeper revelation of the Celestial 
Kingdom. This harks back to the Cloud as the Tabernacle of God — a 


place where God is. In the Cloud, the three disciples experienced 


the heavenly bliss of the righteous — the blessed life of the future 
Kingdom.48 This would imply, therefore, that the bright Cloud is 
not merely an indication of the presence of God, but that it is itself 
a description of the three disciples’ participation in the Life of God.49 
In conclusion, therefore, we can say that the significance 

of the Taborian Light in St John Chrysostom is predominantly 
eschatological, for it reveals the future blessed state of the 
righteous in the Kingdom — the glory of the Father. This bears 

a remarkable similarity to Irenaeus’ strong eschatological 
perspective; especially when one pauses to consider the heavy 
emphasis that the Bishop of Lyons places on the Paterna lux. But 
the similarity between these two theologians does not end here, 

for St John, like St Irenaeus, makes no qualitative distinction 
between the Light of Tabor and that of the Kingdom. In taking 

up and reaffirming the Irenaean position, however, Chrysostom 
elaborates upon the Taborian theophany in such a way as to 
indicate also its anthropological implications, which in turn of 
course tell us more about his theological presuppositions. 

Thus, by virtue of man’s mortal and corruptible nature, such a 


light as was revealed on Tabor cannot be experienced fully in this life. 


Its nature is of a kind that is not only non-physical or immaterial, 

48. For a similar interpretation, see the Basilian contribution, Veniamin, 
“Transfiguration”, pp. 86-8. 

49. Cf. Chrysostom’s appreciation of the Taborian Cloud to that found in a 
contemporary work, by Archimandrite Sophrony, Videt Boga Kak On Est; 
| We Shall See Him As He Is| (Essex, 1985), p. 159 ( Apostoly Petr, Iakov i 
Ioann na Favore byli ob=qty netvarnym Svetom, i v /tom osiqnii 
vospringli neve/estvennyj golos Otca, svidetel;stvovavwego o 

Xriste, kak o vozl[blennom Syne Svoem), where the Transfiguration 

Cloud is not distinguished from the Transfiguration Light; and cf. also, p. 
172. Thus, it was this same light which proceeded to envelope the three 
Apostles on Tabor, and it was out of this very same light that the Father’s 
Voice was recognized as proceeding. 
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but also such as surpasses both discursive reason and transcends 

the intellect, and therefore the Taborian Light cannot be likened to 

or contrasted with any created light. Indeed, examined within the 

wider context of St John’s gnosiology — that is, within the context of 


his distinction between God in His condescension towards us and 


in His essence or nature — it is not difficult to appreciate how these 
factors conspire to point not only to the supranatural, but also (I 
would add) to the uncreated character of the Taborian Light. 
Equally striking, and this is the point on which I would like to 
close, is the agreement between Chrysostom and the Cappadocians, 
on the one hand, and between Chrysostom and the Hesychasts 

of the fourteenth century, on the other. Moreover, I would also 
maintain that St John’s estimation of the relationship between the 
Light of Tabor and the divine economy is fundamentally the same 
as that of St Gregory Palamas: That though the Taborian Light is 
uncreated and denotes the manifestation of God Himself, never- 
theless it is in no wise a revelation of His divine essence.50 

50. Homiliae xxxiv and xxxv (PG 151:424—-36 and 436-49). 

THE RESURRECTION OF THE HUMAN 

BODY IN THE CHRISTOLOGY OF ST CYRIL 

POPE AND PATRIARCH OF ALEXANDRIA 

“Without the Resurrection,” said a Staretz of our 

own age, “there is nothing!” 

Truly. Unless Christ be risen from the dead, 


unless the tomb of the Lord were found “empty”, the Christian 


kerygma would indeed be useless. As St Paul puts it: “If Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain” (1 Cor. 15:17). 

But why do the saints speak about the Resurrection in 

such uncompromising terms? Quite simply, because if the 
Resurrection of Christ is merely a beautiful metaphor, “then 

they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are perished”, and “we 
are of all men most miserable” (1 Cor. 15:18—19), for nothing but 
death and corruption — nothing but non-being — would await us. 
Christians, however, know that Christ is risen; and they 

know that His Resurrection signifies our resurrection, and so 
together with St Paul they affirm that “now is Christ risen from 
the dead, and become the firstfruits of them that slept... For as 

in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive” (1 Cor. 
15:20-22). The Resurrection of Christ the New Adam, then, is a 
foreshowing of our own resurrection, of our intended place in 

the Kingdom of Heaven. 
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However, within the mystery of Christ’s glorious Resurrection 


is also contained the mystery of the way in which we have been 


called to share in the very Life of God the Holy Trinity; and it is 
here that we arrive at the fundamental doctrine of the Church 
concerning the resurrection of the body. 

Put simply, the whole of our humanity — body as well 

as soul — has been called to live eternally with God. This is 

the significance of the salvific work of Christ: that by His 
Incarnation, Crucifixion, Resurrection and Ascension, Christ 
has raised human nature to the right hand of God the Father, to 
the level of Divine Being. 

Significantly, the only human person, the only human 
hypostasis thus far to have achieved this blessed state is, of course, 
the Most Holy Mother of God and Ever-Virgin Mary, through 
whom the Son and Word of God became flesh. 

I say “significantly”, because in our attempt to look a little 
more closely at the question of the resurrection of the body, 

I have chosen to turn briefly to St Cyril, Pope and Patriarch of 
Alexandria (d. 444), for it was he who first defended the Holy 
Virgin as Theotokos ( Birthgiver or Mother of God) against the 
Nestorians — those who falsely taught that Christ was merely a 


man in whom the divine Logos dwelt. It is no coincidence, then, 


that references to the subject of our inquiry abound in St Cyril of 
Alexandria, for the theme of the resurrection of the human flesh 

of Christ is inextricably intertwined with our appreciation of the 

Holy Virgin as Theotokos. 

Interestingly, St Cyril of Alexandria refers not to the 

Resurrection but to the Transfiguration as the clearest recorded 
manifestation that we have of that reward, the misthon, or 

glory (cf. Rom. 8:18) which the righteous — those who take up 

their Cross and follow Christ (Luke 9:23—24) — will receive at the 
General Resurrection. 1 Cyril describes this reward in terms of 
“participation ( methexis) in eternal life and glory”,2 and “vision ( thea) 
of glory”;3 interchangeable terms which describe the life of the 
Kingdom. For Cyril, the vision of Christ transfigured is perceived 
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as a prefiguration of the participation of the saints in the glorious 

life of the Kingdom, which will be inaugurated at the Parousia. 

By Kingdom we mean that vision of glory, in which He will appear at 
such time when He will shine upon those on earth.4 


A little further on in the same work, Cyril suggests that 


Peter’s words (Luke 9:33) might have been due to his mistaking 

the Transfiguration for the end of the world and the kairos of the 
promised participation of the righteous in the Life of God.5 He 

goes on to explain, however, that this could not have taken place 

at that particular time, since Christ had not yet completed His 
redemptive work. Man was, therefore, still subject to the power of 
death and corruption and consequently incapable of enduring the 
revelation of Christ’s divine glory.6 

This point brings us directly to the significance of the 

resurrection of the body of Christ: In his Commentary on John, 

St Cyril refers explicitly to the reason for Christ’s appearance 

to St Thomas and to all the apostles in His resurrected human body. 
What need was there for the showing of His hands and side, if, in 
accordance with the depravity of some, He did not rise with His own 
flesh? If He wanted His disciples to believe differently concerning Him, 
why did He not rather appear in a different frame, and by putting the 
form of the flesh to shame, draw them towards a different understanding? 
But it was most important that He show Himself carefully at that time 
so that they should believe in the future resurrection of the flesh; so 


important that even when the time seemed right to change the fashion 


of His body into ineffable and supranatural glory, He providentially 
deigned to appear once again as He was before, so that He should not 
be thought of as having any other body than that in which He had even 
suffered death on the Cross. That the glory of the Holy Body could not 
have been borne by our eyes (if indeed Christ had wanted to reveal it 
before ascending to the Father), you will easily understand, when you 
consider the Transfiguration on the mount which was revealed to the 
holy disciples. For the blessed Evangelist Matthew writes that Jesus 
took “Peter and James and John, and went up to the mountain, and 

He was transfigured before them, and His face shone as lightning, and 
His garments became white as snow”, while they, unable to bear the 
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vision, fell on their faces. Most prudently, then, our Lord Jesus Christ, 
not yet having transformed His Temple into its due and proper glory, 
still appeared in His original shape, wishing that the belief in the 
Resurrection should not be transferred to a shape or body other than 
that which He took from the Holy Virgin, and in which He was crucified 
and died according to the Scriptures; for the power of death extended 


only over the flesh, from which it had been set free.7 


The strong soteriological perspective in Cyril’s Christology 

is more than apparent here. The underlying presupposition 1s 
clear enough: Christ could not truly be said to have redeemed 
mankind — human flesh, by which Cyril means human nature in 
its totality — unless He had also resurrected His own human body. 
Christ, then, deigned to appear before His disciples still 

bearing the signs of corruptibility on His hands and side — marks 
which, properly speaking, should no longer have been present on 
His resurrected and therefore incorruptible body8 — so as to make 
it absolutely clear that He had risen with the very same body that 
He had received from the Holy Virgin. 

St Cyril adds that the Resurrection must have been of the body 

of Christ, since its very purpose was to release human flesh from 
the power of death and corruption.9 Following here the Logos-sarx 
schema,10 Cyril says that “the power of death extended only over 
the flesh”, that is, over the humanity but not the divinity of Christ; 
for death and corruption could not be said to have any dominion 
over the Person of Christ, the divine Logos, who is by His very 
nature Life itself.11 Cyril describes the mystery thus: 


If His dead body had not risen, what kind of death was vanquished, and 


how was the power of corruption rendered powerless? Not by the death 
of one of the rational creatures, by a soul, or by an angel, nor even by 
that of the Word of God Himself. Since, therefore, the power of death 
extends only over that which is by nature corruptible, it is with respect 
to this [the body] that the power of the Resurrection should reasonably 
be understood . . .12 

The resurrection of the human flesh of Christ — soul and 

body — is thus an absolute prerequisite for the Salvation of 
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man. In Cyril physical death is understood as “the exodus of 

the human soul from the body”,13 and as a result of this exodus 

of the soul it is the body which suffers corruption. It is not 

the soul, therefore, but the body, which, being of its nature 

corruptible, is in need of being rendered incorruptible. Thus, by 

the Death and Resurrection of the body of Christ, the power of 
corruption was “rendered powerless”.14 Hence, the Holy Body, 

which the Apostle Thomas was allowed to touch, bears witness 

to the future resurrection of our own bodies in incorruption. 


Furthermore, the glory of the body of Christ as revealed at 


the Transfiguration is regarded as a preview of His Resurrection 
glory,15 not as it was revealed to St Thomas and the others 
immediately following the Resurrection, but as it was revealed to 
them from the Ascension onwards. 

This does not mean, of course, that the body of Christ had 

not already been glorified at the time of the Resurrection. On 

the contrary, Cyril maintains that Christ, if He so desired, could 
have revealed His body in “its due and proper glory” immediately 
following His Resurrection; but that His disciples would not have 
been able to bear such a manifestation before Christ’s Ascension 
to the Father — before, that is, the disciples had received the 
sanctification of the Holy Spirit. St Cyril illustrates this point by 
referring to the reaction of the three disciples on the mount, who 
were unable to endure the vision of the transfigured Christ. 
Interestingly, St Cyril also maintains that Christ breathed the 
Holy Spirit on His disciples on the first day of His Resurrection 
(John 20:22). Now this at first sight appears to suggest that the 
disciples, well before the Ascension, were in fact ready for the vision 
of Christ in glory. But this, according to Cyril, is not the case. It is 


clear that in St Cyril the period between the Resurrection and the 


Ascension is seen as one of preparation for the disciples. (At this 
point the dynamic nature of the life in Christ in St Cyril becomes 
apparent.) St Cyril says that the Holy Spirit had been dwelling in 
and sanctifying the disciples since the first appearance of Christ in 
Jerusalem, so as to prepare them for the Ascension — the vision of 
Christ glorified — Pentecost, and all that was to follow.16 
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In St Cyril, then, it is the Transfiguration glory that is a 
foreshowing of that vision of Christ glorified which man has 

been capable of receiving since the Ascension. Consequently, the 
Ascension marks for Cyril a most important turning point in the 
history of man’s receptiveness to the vision of God. 

Let us pause here in order to consider the fascinating corollary 

to this assertion: that man is, subsequent to the Ascension, 
capable of both receiving and enduring the vision of Christ 
glorified. Explicit scriptural accounts of post-Ascension visions 
of Christ are relatively few. Most of these are either directly or 
indirectly connected with the Conversion of St Paul. They are: 


the Martyrdom of Stephen the Protodeacon (Acts 7:55-56); the 


Conversion of Saul (Acts 9:3—7, 27; 22:6-11, 15; 26:12—19; cf. Gal. 
1:15—16); the Vision of Ananias (Acts 9:10); the Foundation of the 
Church in Corinth (Acts 18:9-10); St Paul’s Vision in the Temple 
(Acts 22:17—21); and following St Paul’s appearance before the 
Sanhedrin (Acts 23:11); to which an explicit reference to the vision 
of Christ in 2 Cor. 4:6 may be added. Also, the Vision of St John 
the Divine (Rev. 1:12—18). Compare 1 Cor. 15:5—8, where St Paul 
makes no distinction between the visions of Christ during the 
period between the Resurrection and the Ascension and his vision 
of Christ on the road to Damascus. However, it is also true that 
Paul at the time of this vision had not yet received the Holy Spirit 
(Acts 9:17—18). This would constitute an exception among these 
references to the vision of Christ in glory, since, in accordance 
with St Cyril’s view of the scheme of things, Paul’s own spiritual 
state at that time could have been no more advanced than that 

of the three disciples at the Transfiguration. Indeed, this would 
account for his inability to endure the revelation, and his resulting 
blindness — elements which are not present in other instances of 
post-Ascension visions of Christ. None the less, St Paul’s vision 


was one of Christ glorified. Moreover, it would also follow that 


these post-Ascension visions of Christ are regarded as examples of 
what must have been the common experience of all the apostles. 
The Resurrection of Christ, therefore, together with His 

Ascension signify, firstly, the glorification of the human nature of 
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Christ Himself — of His human body and soul. And secondly, they 
reveal the intended glorification of our whole human person, our 
whole hypostasis — soul and body. 

In our brief inquiry, then, into the significance of the 

resurrection of the body of Christ, St Cyril grants us a glimpse 

of his panoramic theological vision. In his theology — that is, in 
his balanced vision of Christ as the Theos Logos — we see how one 
theme leads us to and is inextricably and organically bound up 
with another. Hence, in seeking to understand better the full 
significance of the Resurrection of Christ for us, we are once 
again brought before the mystery of the whole Divine Economy: 
the Birth, the Passion, the Death, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension of the Son and Word of God truly made flesh. 


“Without the Resurrection, there is nothing!” Truly, because 


without the Resurrection there is no Christ. But Christ is Risen! 
And to them that believe, He has given eternal Life. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST 

AND THE DEIFICATION OF MAN 

IN ST MAXIMUS THE CONFESSOR 

The complex and convoluted structure of his thought 

and literary style, coupled with the highly allegorical 

character of his exegesis, all make reading St Maximus 

the Confessor (c. 580 — 662) an extremely difficult task. This is 
unquestionably a feature common to most, if not to all, of his 

theological scholia; but one, it should be noted, which does not 


apply to his letters and ascetical writings, suggesting that the 


difficult character of his theological works may be deliberatel — 
intellectually analogous, perhaps, to the ascetic effort required of 

the faithful in reading the intentionally difficult character scripts 

of names on icons. 

A further complication in Maximus, of which the reader 

soon becomes aware, is that the headings of many scholia often 

appear to be misleading, as they seem to bear little or no direct 
resemblance to their content; often due to the fact that the 

1. For example, cf. the clarity of expression in Maximus’ Epistulae xlv 

( Clavis Patrum Graecorum 3:7699; PG 91:364—649), his Liber asceticus 


(CPG 3:7692; PG 90:912—956), and his Capita de Caritate (CPG 3:7693; 
PG 


90:960-—1080); see also St Photius, op. cit., 192 (B); 193 (83,26-31; 84,7- 
11). 
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relevant scholion is to be taken within the context of a much 
wider entity or unit. 

Nevertheless, despite these initial difficulties and apparent 
obstacles, to the persevering student is revealed a depth of 


meaning and an originality of thought which is second to none in 


patristic literature.2 The tight cohesion of Maximus’ thought is 
matched only by his profound understanding of the spiritual life, 
which pervades his theology. Indeed, taken at any given point, the 
Confessor’s thought immediately brings one into contact with 

the whole of an extremely complex and all-embracing vision of 
God, man and the cosmos. 

The cyclical or repetitious character of his thought is 

equally evident in St. Maximus’ treatment of the Transfiguration 
of Christ — reflected in the overlapping and intertwining of 

the numerous themes and motifs contained therein. Indeed 
ultimately, the uniqueness of his contribution to the question 

of the Transfiguration resides chiefly in the very application of 
his method to the subject, in the incorporation, that is, of the 
Taborian revelation into the vast landscape of his theology. 
Maximus’ treatment of the Transfiguration comes, not 
surprisingly, in the shape of scholia, which are to be found mainly 
in his Quaestiones et dubia, believed to have been composed 
during his Cyzicus stay, that is, by 626;3 and in his Ambigua. The 
Transfiguration is encountered in the second part of the latter 


work — the part which Sherwood calls Ambigua IT ( PG 91:1061— 


1417) — written during Maximus’ early African stay (628 — 630),4 

2. Compare, for example, what St Photius writes in reference to 
Maximus’ Quaestiones ad Thalassium in his Bibliotheque 192 (A) (Henry 
3:80,25-81,9). 

3. P. Sherwood, An Annotated Date-List of the Works of Maximus the 
Confessor, in Studia Anselmiana, no. 30 (Rome, 1952), 26 item 13. 

4. Ibid. 31-32 item 26 and cf. item 43; and cf. also H. U. von Balthasar, 
Die Gnostischen Centurien (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1941), 152. Sherwood 
also calls this period (628—630) “the period of adjustment”. It is during 
this period that the matter which was worked out while St Maximus 

was still at Cyzicus (upto 626) was actually composed. Furthermore, its 
purpose was to refute the arguments of the Origenists of the period, 
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and containing his most detailed treatment of the subject. Next, 
references are also to be found in his Capita theologica et oeconomica, 
written some time between 630 and 634, the period immediately 
preceding the outbreak of the Monothelete Controversy, which 

began in 634 with the publication of the Synodical epistle of 


Patriarch Sophronius of Jerusalem (c. 560 — 638).5 And finally, we 


have two very brief references in his Scholia in de divinis nominibus,6 
as well as a single allusion in his Scholia in de coelesti hierarchia. All of 
these works, then, actually predate the Monothelete Controversy, 

and, as will become evident in this study, do not touch upon the 
question of the two wills of Christ.7 

The influences evident in St. Maximus’ treatment of the 
Transfiguration are many and varied, ranging from the early 
Apologists through the so-called Alexandrian school (particularly 
Origen and Cyril of Alexandria) to Gregory of Nyssa and 

Dionysius the Areopagite. 

As in the case of Dionysius, the concept which dominates 

St. Maximus’ vision of the Transfiguration of Christ, and indeed 

of his theological system as a whole, is that of the deification 
(qevwsi") of man. But Maximus is not content simply in describing 
while at the same time retaining their positive elements, ibid.; and see 


idem, The Earlier Ambigua of St Maximus the Confessor and His 
Refutation 


of Origenism, in Studia Anselmiana, no. 36 (Rome, 1955). 
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the otherness of such a vision. His fundamental concern is 

above all ascetic and therefore refreshingly practical. Hence, 

most prominent among the theological themes touched upon 

by Maximus 1s that of the process by which the vision of Christ 


transfigured may be attained, addressing the question: What 


relevance does the deification of the assumed human nature of 
the divine Logos have for our own lives? It is no coincidence, 
therefore, that it is by focussing on Maximus’ treatment of the 
Transfiguration that the clearest and most succinct answer to this 
fundamentally significant question is to be found. 

St. Maximus’ vision of Christ transfigured is comprised of 

two discernible elements: firstly, that of the deified humanity 

of Christ, and secondly, that of the noetic manifestation of 

his divinity. Both elements are evident in his scholion on the 
Dionysian phrase, “his visible theophany” (th oJrath™ aujtou' 
qeofaneiva"),8 where Maximus maintains that visible refers to 
the vision of “his divine body” (to; gei'on aujtou' sw'ma) or “the 
animated flesh” (hJ ejmyucwmevnh savrx) of Christ, which bears 
witness to the Incarnation as an event of permanent significance. 
St. Maximus proceeds to contrast Christ’s visible theophany to 
what he calls his noetic theophany, which refers to the intelligible 
revelation of the divinity of Christ, received, that is, through the 
intellect (nou), and which corresponds to St. Dionysius’ noetic 
illumination (th nohth" aujtou' fwtodosiva").9 


In this present life, however, the noetic theophany of Christ 


can only be experienced in part. For as St. Maximus adds, this 

vision “will be communicated to us then in a more perfect way 
through the intellect” (h{ti" kata; nou'n e[stai hJmi'n meqekth; tovte 
teleiotevrw"). Hence, “a more perfect” noetic perception of the 
divinity of Christ is possible only in the Age to Come, that is, 

only when the saints will have reached the Christlike state of 

8. De divinis nominibus 1.4 (PG 3: 592BC), which is analysed in my 
doctoral dissertation, “The Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic 
Literature: From Irenaeus of Lyons to Gregory Palamas” (D. Phil. 
diss., Oxford University, 1991), 156—160 (hereafter cited as Veniamin, 
“Transfiguration’’). 

9. Ibid. 
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incorruption and immortality.10 Here, St. Maximus’ holistic view 

of the human person is more than evident. In a more explicit way 
than his predecessors, Maximus shows that the human intellect 

is not unaffected by man’s corrupt and mortal nature, for while 

it is certainly true, as St. Cyril of Alexandria had previously 


demonstrated,11 that it is the body which actually suffers 


corruption and which is consequently in need of resurrection, 12 

it is also equally true that man’s corrupt and mortal state affects 
the operation of the whole human person, the soul, that is, as well 
as the body. Hence, the intellect, understood as the deepest and 
most responsive part of the soul, shares in and so also suffers from 
the present corruptibility of the human body. 

St. Maximus’ emphasis here on the future incorruptibility 

of the intellect may perhaps be traced back to a reference to 


10. Scholia in de div. nom. (PG 4:197BC); cf. ibid. (1168AB); and cf. 
Veniamin, 


“Transfiguration”, 156—157. On the question of the partial character of the 
Taborian revelation see, for example, St John Chrysostom, Adhortationes 


ad Theodorum lapsum 1.11 (SC 117:140,57-64), also, Ad viduam iuniorum 
1.3 


( SC 138:211-215), and Homilia 56 in Matthaeum 3 (553); and cf. St Cyril 
of 


Alexandria, Commentarii in Matthaeum 200, in “Lukas-Kommentare aus 


der griechischen Kirche,” edited by J. Reuss, Texte und Untersuchungen 
130 


(1984), 218, who give the same reason as does Maximus for this, namely, 
the limiting effects of death and corruption. For further discussion, see 


Veniamin, “Transfiguration” 120—121. 


11. See, for example: Commentarii in Iohannem 20:19, 20 (Pusey 
3:1091e—1092c), and Veniamin, “Transfiguration” 123—124. 

12. For previous discussions concerning incorruptibility in relation to 

its effect primarily on the human body, and with specific reference to 

the vision of the Transfiguration, see St Irenaeus of Lyons, Adversus 
haereses 4.20.2 ( SC 100**:630,49-52), and ibid., 5 (638,111—640,117); cf. 
Origen, Fragmenta in Lucam 140 and 225 (GCS 49:283,12—284,17 and 


335,1-4); St Methodius of Olympus, De resurrectione 1.25 (GCS 
27:252,21- 


253,1), and ibid., 3.16 (413,8-9); St John Chrysostom, Adhortationes ad 
Theodorum lapsum 1.11 (SC 117:140,57-64), also, Ad viduam iuniorum 
1.3 (SC 138:211—215), and Homilia 56 in Matthaeum 3 (553); and St 
Anastasius I Antioch, Sermo 1 in transfigurationem domini 2 (PG 89: 
1365A). For a more detailed discussion of these sources, see Veniamin, 
“Transfiguration” 39—40, 52, 53-54, 99-100, and 165-166. 
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the Transfiguration in St. Gregory of Nyssa, who expressed the 

view that the soul, when united with Christ, shines with the same 
incorruptibility as was revealed on Tabor.13 Corruptibility, then, 


even if only implicitly, is ascribed by St. Gregory also to the human 


soul before its deification. 

St. Maximus’ reference to the noetic theophany of Christ, 
therefore, should be understood primarily as a comment on the 
present state of man, on his corrupt and mortal nature, which 
obstructs his intended noetic participation in the Divine Life. 
Nevertheless, it should also be noted here that God, even in the 
eschaton, will always remain beyond the capacity of the created 
human intellect: For “God surpasses every power and operation 
of the intellect”, says St. Maximus, and man’s participation in 
divine glory leaves “no impression whatever on the intellect of 
the one attempting to comprehend”’.14 The reason for this is 
“because by nature it is neither possible for the uncreated to be 
contained by creation, nor for the infinite to be apprehended 

by the finite” (eypeidh; mhde; cwre1'sqai ktivsei to; a[ktiston 
pevfuke, mhde; perinoei'sqai toi" peperasmevnoi" to; a[peiron).15 
Here, St. Maximus provides us with a succinct summary of 
patristic gnosiology. The fundamental reason for the ultimate 
unintelligibility of God is the existential difference between 
creation (hJ ktivsi") and God, the uncreated (to; a[ktiston); between 


the finite (o1J peperasmevnol) and the infinite (to; a[peiron). Yet, 


despite God’s ultimate unintelligibility, man, even in this life, 

is also called to participate intelligibly or noetically, that is to say, 

with his whole being, in God. And it is for this reason that both 
elements, the visible and the noetic, are present in St. Maximus’ 
appreciation of Christ transfigured. 

In Ambiguum X, where St. Maximus brilliantly develops the 

theme of diabasis or transit from the material to the intelligible 

13. On the theme of incorruptibility in relation to the soul, see Canticum 


Canticorum, homilia 11 (Jaeger 6: 329,6-14); and cf. De virginitate 11.5 
(SC 


119:392,1-394,9). 

14. Ambiguum X (PG 91:1160BC). 

15. Ibid. (PG 91:1168AB). 
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and divine, 16 he goes into greater detail than do his predecessors 
concerning the process by which the three disciples experienced 
the vision of Christ transfigured; and in so doing, he provides us 
with an illuminating glimpse into his profound understanding 

of the Christian life. He explains that by the vision of all 


those elements which constituted the Taborian scene — the 


unapproachable light shining from the face of Christ, his bright 
garments, and the appearance of Moses and Elias — the three 
disciples “passed from the flesh to the spirit” (ajpo; th" sarko;" eij" 
to; pneu'ma metevbhsan),17 that is to say, they were transported from 
the plane of the physical and human to that of the spiritual and 
divine.18 

Such a vision, however, presupposes a preparatory phase, one 

in which spiritual labour (a[skhsi") is required. Maximus says 

that the disciples were made worthy of seeing the Transfiguration 
“because of their diligence in virtue” (diA ajreth' eypimevleian), and 
that they underwent a cleansing or purification of the spiritual 

and bodily senses (th'/ ejnallagh'/ tw'n katA ai[sqhsin ejnergeiw'n), 
through the action of the Holy Spirit (h}n aujtou;" to; pneu'ma 
eynhvrghse). The action of the Holy Spirit, then, effected a change 
in the operation of their senses — not a natural but a supranatural 
change, in which “the veils of the passions were removed from 


afte 


their noetic power” (perielo;n th" ejn aujtoi 


m 


noera'" dunavmew" tw'n 
paqw'n ta; kaluvmmata). Moreover, by this fundamental change in 
their noetic power, the three disciples were “taught the spiritual 


lovgoil9 of the mysteries revealed to them” (tw'n paradeicqevntwn 


16. For the wider schema of this diabasis, see P. Sherwood, The Earlier 
Am- 


bigua 33—40. 

17. Op. cit. (1125D). 

18. Cf. Quaestiones et dubia 191 (CChr series graeca 10:133,17-24). 

19. Lovgoi in Maximus are the pre-existent principles of all things (tou;" 


ga;r lovgou" tw'n gegonovtwn e[cwn pro; tw'n aljwvnwn uJfestwvsa"), 
Ambiguum 


7 (PG 91:1080A); and cf. ibid. (1077C), which manifest the “good wills” 


(ajgaqa; qelhvmata) of the Logos, Quaestiones ad Thalassium 13 (CChr 
series 


graeca 7:95,8); and cf. St Dionysius in de divinis nominibus (PG 3:824C), 
vis-a-vis man and the cosmos. They both define and differentiate one 
created thing from another, and at the same time lead all things to union 
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aujtoi'" musthrivwn tou;" pneumatikou;" ejkpaideuvontai lovgou") at 

the Transfiguration.20 

Elements of all three stages in St. Maximus’ so-called threefold 

schema of the Christian life may be observed here.21 Firstly, his 


with the divine Logos Himself, Quaestiones ad Thalassium 2 (CChr series 


graeca 7:51,7-30), which is the “divine purpose” (qe1'o" skopo;"), ibid. 
(CChr series graeca 7:51,13). In fact, the many lovgoi are the one Logos: 
oiJ pollo; lovgoi oJ ei|" lovgo" ejsti;, kai; ei|" oiJ polloiv, Ambiguum 7 (PG 
91:1081BC). For a detailed discussion of the divine lovgoi in Maximus, 
see Lars Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator (Lund, 1965) 67—69, and esp. 
76—84; and more recently, J. van Rossum’s ‘The lovgoi of creation and the 
divine energies in Maximus the Confessor and Gregory Palamas’ Studia 
Patristica 27 (1993), 213—217. 

Von Balthasar has pointed out that the divine lovgoi in Maximus 

are identifiable neither with the divine essence nor with created things, 


see Hans Urs von Balthasar, Kosmische Liturgie (Einsiedeln, 1961) 113; 
and 


Thunberg, Microcosm 81. Vladimir Lossky, in his Essai sur la théologie 
mystique 


de l’Église d'orient (Paris, 1944) 91, identifies the lovgoi in Maximus with 
the 


divine energies; and cf. A. Riou, Le Monde et l’Église selon Maxime le 
Confesseur 


(Paris, 1973) 60; also Thunberg, Man and the Cosmos (New York, 1985) 
137, 


which although more popular, nevertheless presents his further thoughts on 


the subject; and see also the work of Joseph P. Farrell, “Free Choice in St 


Maximus the Confessor” (D. Phil. diss., Oxford University, 1987). 
However, 


P. Sherwood, in his The Earlier Ambigua 179-180, holds strong 
reservations 


concerning Lossky’s position, but, it must be said, these are presented only 
in a very cursory manner. Clearly, a fuller investigation into this question 
is required. Sherwood himself suggests in his “Survey of Recent Work on 
St Maximus the Confessor,” Traditio 20 (1964) 435—436, that research into 
the question of participation, especially with regard to deification, would 
do much to clarify this whole area in Maximus. This key question is the 
subject of Eric D. Perl’s doctoral dissertation, entitled “Methexis: Creation, 
Incarnation, Deification in Saint Maximus Confessor” (Ph.D. diss., Yale, 
1991). Regrettably, Perl’s treatment of the subject 1s philosophical. 

20. Ambiguum X (PG 91:1125D—1128A). 

21. The terms most commonly used by Maximus to describe the three 


stages are: “the practical” (praktikhv), “knowledge” (gnw'si"), and 
“theology” 


(qeologiva). For a systematic presentation of the three-fold schema in St 


Maximus, see V. Lossky, Vision de Dieu (Neuchatel, 1962) 107—112; W. 
Volker, 


Maximus Confessor als Meister des geistlichen Lebens (Wiesbaden, 1965) 
174-370; 
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emphasis on the disciples’ “diligence in virtue” as a prerequisite for 
the vision of Christ transfigured corresponds to the practical stage 
(praktikhv), which is characterized by the cleansing of the passions 
and the cultivation of the virtues through the Holy Spirit. Secondly, 
the revelation of the spiritual lovgoi corresponds to knowledge 
(gnw'si"), that is, to the illumination of the intellect, which enables 


my 


the nou" to receive the gift of spiritual contemplation (pneumatikh; 
qewriva).22 The vision of Christ transfigured, broadly speaking, 
corresponds then to spiritual contemplation, which constitutes 

the first phase of the third and highest stage, that of theology 
(qeologiva), through which the Christian passes to the superior 
degree of mystical union with the Logos.23 

Elsewhere, St. Maximus describes the progress towards 

perfection in terms of the eight days referred to in Luke 9:28. Man, 
he says, is called to strive so as to overcome the first of the eight 
days, which signifies man’s impassioned, subnatural (para; fuvsin) 


condition. Then he is required to surpass the six days, by which 


St. Maximus understands nature (th;n fuvsin), which corresponds 


to man’s natural state of being. Subsequently, man arrives at the 
supranatural state (kai; genevsqai ejn th'/ uJpe;r fuvsin), represented by 
the eighth day (h{ti" ejsti;n ojgdovh), which lies beyond the confines 
of time (uJpergetikh; ga;r tou' crovnou au{th), and which also 
characterizes the future state (kai; th;n mevllousan carakthrivzei 
katavstasin).24 Here we have yet another interconnected triad, 
which is employed by Maximus for paedogogical purposes, but 
which, though overlapping in certain respects with the previous 

one, does not correspond exactly with it. This too, however, is a 
description of the process by which the three disciples attained to 

the vision of the Transfiguration. 

In his Capita theologica et oeconomica, St. Maximus refers to the 
two forms in which Christ is revealed to those who study the Holy 


L. Thunberg, Microcosm and Mediator (Lund, 1965) 352-396; G. V. 
Florovsky, 


Vizantijskie Othy v—viii [The Byzantine Fathers of the Fifth to the 
Eighth Centuries] (Paris, 1972) 21 9ff. 

22. Cf. op. cit. (1156AB). 

23. Ibid. (1125D—1128A). 

24. Quaestiones et dubia 191 (CChr series graeca 10:133,17-24). 
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Scriptures with great care. First, he speaks of Christ’s common 

and more public form (koinh;n kai; dhmwdestevran morfh;n), by 
which he means the Incarnation. The Incarnation, however, to 
which St. Maximus applies Isa 53:2 — “and we saw him, but he had 
no form nor beauty” (kai; ei[domen aujto;n, kai; oujk ei\cen ei\do" oujde; 
kavllo") — is a theophany which was not restricted to a particular 
group of people, but one which was openly seen by many (kai; oujk 
ojlivgoi" qeath;n). Nor is the experience of the Incarnation limited 
to a particular point in history; for in the thought of St. Maximus, 
this manifestation is appropriate “always and in everyone”,25 to 


am 


those who are being initiated (toi'" eijsagwmevnoi" aJrmovdio") into 
the divine mystery. St. Maximus also adds that it is on “the image 

of the first Parousia of the Lord that the word of the Gospel is 
established”, and that this image or icon of the Incarnation 

actually purifies, through sufferings (dia; paqhmavtwn), those whom 
St. Maximus terms the practical or active men (oiJ praktikoiv). 
Here, practical or active men are those who have reached the first 


stage of perfection (praktikhv), and who are therefore engaged 


in the struggle for the acquisition and cultivation of virtue. Also 


significant is the term image (e1jkwvn), which is used in a similar way 
to the terms symbol and type, and which thus signifies much more 
than a mere mental image of the Incarnation. St. Maximus uses 
eijkwvn in order to convey the attainability of the personal experience 
of Christ Incarnate. 

In contrast to his more public manifestation, however, 

St. Maximus refers to a more secret form (krufiwtevra morfhv) in 
which Christ is also revealed, such as was disclosed to the three 
disciples at the Transfiguration, and to which he applies the verse, 
“Thou art more beautiful than the sons of men” (wJrai'o" kavllei 

para; tou;" uiJou;" tw'n ajnqrwvpwn, Ps 44:2). This, too, is a vision of 
Christ which is not exclusive to the three disciples on Tabor, but 

one which is granted to all those who, throughout the ages, have 
excelled in virtue.26 Even so, relatively few in this life can attain 

25. Ambiguum 7 (PG 91:1084CD). 

26. Quaestiones et dubia 190 ( CCSG 10:131,6-12). 
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to it (ojlivgoi" ejfikthvn).27 For this reason, the form of this second 


manifestation is seen primarily as a prefiguration (prodiatuvpwsi") 


of the second and glorious Parousia. This vision is one “by which 
the Spirit is perceived by the intellect” (ejfA h|" to; pneu'ma noei'ta1), 
and which, through wisdom (dia; sofiva"), transfigures towards 
deification (pro;" qevwsin) those whom St. Maximus calls gnostic 
men (gnwstikoiv). It is important to note here that the place of 
knowledge (gnw'si") and the gnostic men in Maximus contrasts 
significantly with that of gnosis and the gnostic man in the thought 
of Clement of Alexandria, where perfect gnosis is put forward as 

the highest state of perfection, and the state to which his true 

gnostic man must attain;28 whereas in St. Maximus knowledge 
corresponds to the intermediate stage in his schema of man’s 
progress towards deification. 

Interestingly, Maximus also adds that the gnostic men 

experience the Transfiguration of the Word within themselves: 

“and with the Transfiguration of the Word within them (ejn aujtoi'"), 
they will see with an unveiled face the glory of the Lord mirrored 
within themselves” (ajnakekalummevnw/ proswvpw/ th;n dovxan kurivou 
katoptrizomevnou", cf. 2 Cor 3:18).29 Here, the Transfiguration 

is referred to as an esoteric or inner vision of Christ in glory. 


Maximus makes no distinction, however, between the vision of 


the Transfiguration of Christ as experienced by the Apostles on 
Tabor and the Transfiguration as experienced by the gnostic men 

in the mirror of the soul.30 Nevertheless, with the vision of the 

27. Capita theologica et oeconomica I1.13 (PG 90:1129C-1132A). 
28. See, for example: Stromateis 4.22 (GCS 52:308), where Clement 
suggests that the true gnostic, given a hypothetical choice between 
knowledge of God and eternal Salvation, would prefer the knowledge 
of God. 


29. Capita theologica et oeconomica 1.97 (PG 90:1121C—1124A); and cf. 
ibid., 


II. 14 (1132A); and cf. also St Gregory of Nyssa, De occursu domini (PG 
46:1156D). 

30. The theme of the contemplation of the Image of God reflected in 

the mirror of the soul is one which had been developed by St Gregory 

of Nyssa. For examples of this in St Gregory, see De virginitate 11.5 (SC 


119:392,1—394,9); Canticum Canticorum, homilia IV (Jaeger 6:103,12— 
104,10); 
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Transfiguration, the intellect is said to receive illumination, that 


is, it receives knowledge of God (gnw'si" Qeou'), and is thereby 


enabled to advance still further and attain to what St. Maximus 
calls spiritual contemplation (pneumatikh; qewriva).31 

Even though very few in this life may attain to the vision of 

Christ transfigured, St. Maximus stresses that such a vision is 

by no means restricted to the three disciples. Since the word of 
God cannot be confined to one particular point in time, tinev" in 
Matt 16:28 must also refer to all those who, down the ages, have 
excelled in virtue. Similarly, the words “will not taste of death” (ouj 
mh; geuvsontai qanavtou), once again referring in the first instance 
to the Apostles, who even before their natural death (fusiko;" 
qavnato") saw on Tabor the image (e1jkwvn) of the future brightness 
of the saints, also refer to that death, says Maximus, which all who 
are equal to the Apostles in virtue will experience, namely, that 
death which is experienced when one advances beyond the stage 

of natural contemplation. For by leaving behind all things caused 
(pavnta ta; aijtiata; katalipw;n), one arrives, through theological 
apophaticism (dia; th'" qeologikh" ajpofavsew"), to the Cause (kai; 
eij" to;n ai[tion eylqgwvn). Such as these, concludes St. Maximus, 
“will not taste of death”, until the transfigured Lord has revealed 


himself to them, not cataphatically — no longer, that is, through 


his creation — but directly, in the unapproachable character of his 

hidden divinity, which is in accordance with apophatic theology.32 
Furthermore, Maximus maintains that Christ’s “coming in 

the glory of the Father with his angels” (e[rcesqai ejn th'/ dovxh/ tou' 
patro;" aujtou' meta; tw'n ajggevlwn aujtou', Matt 16:27) also means that 


afte 


God the Word appears transfigured to the worthy (toi ajxivoi") at 
each step of the way towards perfection. And to this he also adds 
that the worthy will perceive the glory contained in the /ogoi of 
the Law and prophets at a level of intensity proportionate to their 
stage of progress.33 

ibid. homilia XV (440,7-10); and De opificio hominis (PG 44:161C—164A). 
31. Ambiguum X (PG 91:1156AB). 

32. Quaestiones et dubia 190 ( CCSG 10:131,1—132,32). 

33. Capita theologica et oeconomica I.15 (PG 90:1132AB). 
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Moreover, St. Maximus elaborates on the soteriological 
implications of the words: “the Son of man coming in his glory” 


(cf. Matt 16:28, which reads, ejrcovmenon ejn th'/ basileiva/ aujtou), 


and “before they see that the Kingdom of God has come with 


power” (e{w" a]n i[dwsin th;n basileivan tou' qeou' ejlhluqui'an ejn 
dunavmei, Mark 9:1). Firstly, he makes it clear that Christ, as the 
Son of God, “always possessed the glory” (ajei; th;n dovxan kevkthta1) 
proper to his divine status. Therefore, “coming in his glory”, as 

the verse clearly states, refers specifically to Christ as “the Son of 
man”, and thus to the glorification of his assumed humanity (th;n 
proslhfqei'san ajnqrwpovthta). Therefore, just as Christ glorified 
his assumed humanity on Tabor, being in the passible body (ejn tw'/ 
paqhtw'/ swvmati w]n), so too will we in the Resurrection enjoy the 
transformation into incorruption of our body. And St. Maximus 
also adds that the phrase “come with power” is an allusion to the 
fact that “the incorruptible and eternal Kingdom hoped for by the 
saints is not yet realized”. Even more important here, however, is 
St. Maximus’ implicit identification of the Kingdom of God with 
his glory.34 

In reference to the choice of the three disciples, St. Maximus 

also explains that not all men “stand before” the Lord in the 

same way. He draws a distinction between those who are being 


mt 


initiated (toi me;n eijsagwmevnoi") and those who are capable of 


am 


following him up to the high mount of the Transfiguration (toi 


de; dunamevnoi" ajkolough'sai aujtw’/ ejpi; to; uJyhlo;n ajnabaivnonti th" 
aujtou' metamorfwvsew" o[ro"). The former experience Christ in the 
form of a servant (ejn douvlou morfh’/, cf. Phil 2:7); while the latter 
experience him in the form of God (ejn morfh'/ Qeou', cf. Phil 2:6). 
Maximus also states the following: 

It is possible, then, that the Lord does not appear in the same way to 

all who are with him, but to some in one way, and to others in another, 
clearly varying the contemplation according to the measure of faith in 


each one (kata; to; mevtron th" ejn eJkavstw/ pivstew" dhlonovti 
poikivllwn 


th;n qewrivan).35 

34. Quaestiones et dubia 190 ( CCSG 10:132,33-45). 

35. Capita theologica et oeconomica I1.13 (PG 90:1129C—1132A). 
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Notice that St. Maximus draws here on Origen. In Origen, 

however, the selection of the three Apostles is the result of their 

deeper perception of the Person of Christ as the divine Logos. 
Maximus’ subtle shift of emphasis here from the criterion of knowledge 
to that of faith cleverly eliminates the possible intellectualistic 


connotations of Origen’s interpretation, and is therefore essentially an 


attempt to correct Origen’s view rather than an effort to endorse it.36 
With regard to the divine Light shining from the face of 

Christ, it has already been noted that St. Maximus characterizes it 

as both unapproachable (ajprovsiton)37 and intelligible (nohtovn).38 
In further reference to the vision of the Transfiguration Light, 

St. Maximus says the following: 

They learned mystically that the most blessed radiance (panovlbion 
ai[glhn) of his countenance brilliantly flashing forth (ajktinofanw'" 
ejklavmpousan), and overcoming every operation of the eyes, is the 
symbol of his divinity which surpasses intellect and sense and essence 
and knowledge (th'" uJpe;r nou'n kai; ai[sqhsin kai; oujsivan kai; gnw'sin 
qeovthto" aujtou' suvmbolon ei\nai mustikw'" ejdidavskonto)...39 
Here, St. Maximus states that the disciples learned mystically 


mt 


(mustikw'" ejdidavskonto) that the radiance emanating from 

the face of Christ is the symbol of his divinity (qeovthto" aujtou' 
suvmbolon ei\na1), which “surpasses intellect and sense and essence 
and knowledge” (uJpe;r nou'n kai; ai[sqhsin kai; oujsivan kai; gnw'sin). 
This in St. Maximus is what is meant by the way of theological 


apophaticism (qeologikh" ajpofavsew") — theology par excellence.40 


Significant here is the use of the term symbol. In Maximus the 


term symbol denotes the manifestation of a hidden divine reality 

— hidden, because although revealed, it never ceases to remain a 

36. Cf. Commentarius in Matthaeum 12.37 (GCS 40:152,15—154,9), Contra 
Celsum 6.77 (SC 147:372,14-35); and also 2.64 (SC 132:434,1-14); and see 
Veniamin, “Transfiguration” 48—49. 

37. Ambiguum X (PG 91:1125D—1128A). 


38. For example, see ibid. (PG 91:1156AB): geo;" oJ nohto;" th'" 
dikaiosuvnh" 


h{lio" ajnatevllwn tw'/ nw". 

39. Ibid. (PG 91:1128AB). 

40. See ibid. (1128B). 
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mystery.41 The purpose of its revelation is always soteriological, and 
belongs therefore to the divine economy. The divinity of Christ, 

then, revealed on Tabor as light which “surpasses intellect and 

sense and essence and knowledge”, will always remain beyond the 
comprehension of man, will always remain a mystery. Maximus 

also states: 

It was said earlier, then, that on the mountain the thrice blessed Apostles 


were mystically led by the radiant brightness of the Lord’s face (in a way 


which is both ineffable and unknowable), towards the power and glory of 
God, which is completely incomprehensible to all beings (pa'si kaqovlou 
toi" ou|sin a[lhpton); learning that the light of the invisible secret which 
appeared to the sense is a symbol (th'" ajfanou" krufiovthto" to; fane;n 


Pa) 


aujtoi 
as 


Wn 


pro;" th;n ai[sqhsin fw'" suvmbolon ei\nai manqavnonte"). For just 


here the ray (ajkti;") of the light which appeared overcame the power of the 


am 


eyes, remaining uncontainable to them (ajcwvrhto" aujtoi 
SO 


diamevnousa), 


there also God surpasses every power and operation of the intellect (ou {tw 


kajke1' Qeo;" pa'san noo;" duvnamin uJperbaivnei kai; ejnevrgeian), leaving 
no 


impression whatsoever on the intellect attempting to comprehend (oujdA 


o{lw" ejn tw’ noei'sqai tw'/ noei'n peirwmevnw/ to;n o1jonou'n tuvpon 
ajfeiv").42 


The “light of the invisible secret” is of course a description 

of the divinity of Christ. Again, its manifestation is described 

by the term symbol. But even though Maximus affirms yet again 
the apophatic nature of its manifestation, he also asserts quite 
categorically that it “appeared to the sense”. Hence, though 
ultimately surpassing “every power and operation of the intellect’, 


the divine Light of Christ is nevertheless perceptible to man, even 


if only in an imperfect manner, and this is openly demonstrated in 
the case of the three Apostles, who actually experienced it on Tabor. 


41. Of course, the mystery par excellence is the Incarnation itself. St 
Maximus 


maintains that Christ, in becoming man, in assuming fully the whole of 
our created nature, has become “the type and symbol for Himself’, ibid. 


(1165D-—1168A). Walther Volker, Maximus Confessor als Meister des 
geistlichen 


Lebens (Wiesbaden, 1965) 272—273 n. 5, also makes the pertinent point that 


“das suvmbolon, der tuvpo" ist immer durch die poikiliva charakterisiert, 
die 


ajlhvqeia durch die aJplovth". 

42. Ambiguum X (PG 91:1160BC). 
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In another passage, St. Maximus becomes more explicit 

on precisely why the divine Light of Christ is, and must always 
remain, a mystery. He writes: 

Thus the light of the face of the Lord which surpassed the human 
beatitude, appeared to the Apostles in accordance with apophatic 


mystical theology, according to which the blessed and holy Divinity is in 


essence above the ineffable and beyond the unknowable and infinitely 


transcendent of every infinity (hJ makariva kai; aJgiva qeovth" katA 
oujsivan 


ejsti;n uJperavrjrJhto" kai; uJperavgnwsto" kai; pavsh" ajpeiriva" 
ajpeiravki" ejxh/ 


rhmevnh), having left them no trace of comprehension whatsoever — not 
even a faint one — after its manifestation, and not disclosing to any being 
the apprehension of by what manner or even quantity the same is both 
monad and triad; for by nature it is neither possible for the uncreated 

to be contained by creation, nor for the infinite to be apprehended by 

the finite (ejpeidh; mhde; cwrei'sqai ktivsei to; a[ktiston pevfuke, mhde; 


atte 


perinoei'sqai toi" peperasmevnoi" to; a[peiron).43 

The Light of the Transfiguration is identified here with 

the Divinity. And “in accordance with apophatic mystical 
theology”, though the uncreated Light of Christ’s divinity may be 
seen or perceived by the senses, in essence it will always remain 
incomprehensible to and beyond the capacity of the created 
human intellect. Its incomprehensibility, however, also resides 

in the mystery of the revelation of the blessed and holy Divinity 


(hJ makariva kai; aJgiva qeovth") as both monad and triad (hJ aujth; 


kai; monav" ejsti kai; tria;"). The Light of Christ, therefore, is the 


very same Triune Light of the Holy Trinity. And for this reason 

the Transfiguration Light itself is also a Trinitarian revelation. 

This leads us on to the question of the significance of the 

bright garments of Christ. St. Maximus’ treatment of the subject 
may be divided into two main themes. Firstly, the bright garments 
are seen as representing the spiritual /ogoi contained in Scripture 
and in creation; and secondly, they also reveal the two ways of 
theology, namely, the affirmative or cataphatic way and the negative 
or apophatic way. 

43. Ibid. (1168AB). 
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Firstly, then, in the vision of Christ transfigured the Apostles 

were enabled to see that the bright garments of the Lord were a 
symbol of the words of Holy Scripture. Hence, their shining signifies 
the clearer, deeper meaning which the Old Dispensation acquired 

on Tabor: openly revealing the divine Logos as the one hidden 
behind and contained within the words of the Old Testament. 
Through the vision of the bright garments, therefore, the Apostles 


received the correct knowledge of God and, St. Maximus adds 


(indicating the close correlation between correct knowledge and 

the Christian life), they were thereby liberated from the inclination 
towards the world and the flesh. 

In addition to this, however, the vision was also a symbol of the 
different kinds (diafovrwn eijdw'n) of created things, all of which, 
when viewed spiritually and not simply according to the senses, 

draw us near to the Logos himself, who is their Creator.44 This is 
what St. Maximus refers to as the natural contemplation of beings 
(fusikh; qewriva tw'n o[ntwn).45 He maintains that both symbols are 
fitting to the revelation of the Logos, for in the words of Scripture, 

as also in the different forms of creation, the Logos 1s present, at 

one and the same time revealed and yet concealed: concealed, to 
those who are unworthy of coming into contact with such things 

as cannot be contained or comprehended; and revealed as Creator 
(ktivsth"), Craftsman (dhmiourgov") and Artificer (tecnivth") to 

those who have been cleansed of the passions.46 

Moreover, Maximus identifies these two forms of revelation as 

laws, the natural (fusikov") and the written (graptov"), which, he says, 
are equal in value (ijsovtimoi) to each other, implying thereby that the 


words of Scripture themselves would be totally incomprehensible 


outside the natural context of the created order. Significantly, 
however, both forms of revelation may be attained to only through the 
Holy Spirit.47 The white garments reveal the /ogoi in Scripture and in 
created things, and the Logos is manifested analogously (ajnalovgw" 
ejkfaivnetai) in the words of Holy Scripture, “by the power of the 

44. Ibid. (1128BC). 

45. Ibid. (1128CD). 

46. Ibid. (1128BC). 

47. Ibid. (1128CD). 
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Spirit’; and in created things, also “according to the Spirit”, and, 
Maximus adds, through wisdom and knowledge.48 

However, St. Maximus later points out that the Christian 

should strive to rise beyond even the natural contemplation of the 
bright garments of the Lord, that is to say, beyond the sensible, 

even beyond the divine and lofty concepts or meanings (nohvmata) 
contained in Scripture and the visible creation; and that we should 
actively strive to become rational or logical beings (logikoiv), 


moving through the Logos towards the Logos (dia; lovgou pro;" 


lovgon). At this point, Maximus alludes to the Egyptian woman, 
who, he says, in mistaking Joseph’s speech as that of a lover, seized 
his garments (cf. Gen 39:11—18), in other words, she remained on 
the simple level of the sensible. This point is further emphasized 
by another Scriptural example, that of Mary Magdalene’s vision 

of the resurrected Christ. St. Maximus explains that the reason 

why St. Mary was not allowed to touch the Lord at that time 

was because of her false perception of him, a perception which 
remained on the plane of the purely physical and human; wrongly 
apprehending the Creator, who had willingly subjected himself to 
birth and corruption, as being nothing beyond the senses (mhde;n 
uJpe;r th;n ai[sqhsin nomivzousan). He says that the way towards 
the deeper perception of the garments of the Logos, that is, the 

way by which the words of Scripture and the visible creation are 
illuminated in a manner befitting the Logos, is attained through 
superior contemplation (dia; th' uJyhlh" gewriva"), by that very 
same contemplation which the Apostles experienced on the 

mount of the Transfiguration. By this form of contemplation, says 
Maximus, and because of goodness (diA ajgaqovthta), one is enabled 


to recognize the body as representing spiritual realities and the 


garments as representing sensible realities.49 

A similar contrast is made between the Transfiguration Light 

and the garments of Christ. St. Maximus says that they too are a 

joint indication (sunevndeixi"), a manifestation of the true logoi of 
things spiritual or intelligible (ta; nohtav) — also described here as 

48. Ibid. (1160CD). 

49. Ibid. (1132B—1133A). 
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things which surround him (th;n peri; aujto;n); and of things sensible 
(ta; aijsqhtav) — also described as things which come after him (th;n 
tw'n metA aujto;n).50 Just as the eye without light cannot perceive 
sensible things, neither can the intellect without knowledge of 

God (gnwvsew" qeou') receive spiritual contemplation. 

Secondly, the Transfiguration teaches us mystically of the two 

ways of theology: the apophatic and the cataphatic. St. Maximus says 
that we are led to the apophatic and cataphatic knowledge both 

of God (peri; Qeou') and of things divine (peri; tw'n qetvwn) through 
the symbols which are by nature akin to us (dia; tw'n prosfuw'n hJmi'n 


sumbovlwn). It is, he adds, “through a respectful understanding of 


mt 


those things which exist” (diA eujsebou"™ tw'n o[ntwn katanohvsew") 
that the logoi of both theological ways are revealed. Any thing 
which pertains to the apophatic way is a symbol which goes beyond 
the senses (pa'n to; uJpe;r ai[sqhsin suvmbolon ei\nai didavskousa). 
All things which pertain to the second way, the cataphatic, may 

be grouped together as great deeds or things which God has 

done (megalourghvmata), things that 1s, which are sensible (katA 
ai[sqhsin), and which are therefore perceptible to the human 

senses. St. Maximus then goes on to say that we can only believe 

in those things which go beyond sense, reason and intellect, and 

that even to attempt to understand them would be irreverent 
(ajsebev"). As regards those things which are comprehensible, we 
may attempt to understand them, as far as it is possible for us to 

do so (wJ" hJmi'n dunato;n), but only in a subtle way (4jscnwv"), through 


the apprehension of the images of the things of which we know 


him to be both Maker and Cause.51 

Characteristically, St. Maximus’ thought turns first to the 

Divine Person of Christ himself. Both ways of theology are to be 
found in the theanthropos, who as perfect God and perfect man 
contains within himself both the hidden mystery (krufiovmusto") 
of his divinity and the theurgy (qeourgiva), divine works or actions 
which are made manifest to men par excellence through his flesh.52 
50. Ibid. (1156AB). 

51. Ibid. (1165BC). 

52. Ibid. (1165D—1168A). 
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As already indicated, the way of apophatic theology is 

represented at the Transfiguration primarily by the Light of the 
face of Christ, which defeated the natural capacity of the Apostles. 
St. Maximus also refers to the apophatic way as mystical theology 
(mustikh; qeologiva), which discloses the positive character of the 
apophatic way, for in Maximus this is the way which concerns 
direct contact with the divinity itself. As a result of this coming 


into contact with the living God, one comes to know that “the 


blessed and holy divinity is in essence above the ineffable and 
beyond the unknowable and infinitely transcendent of every 
infinity”.53 Maximus’ phraseology is clearly influenced here by the 
Areopagite.54 The divinity of Christ, revealed on Tabor as light, 

is simply beyond the capacity not only of the human, but also of 
every infinity (kai; pavsh" ajpeiriva"), by which Maximus includes 
every created being. In continuing, Maximus’ position becomes 
even clearer. Comprehension of the divinity is existentially impos- 
sible: “for by nature it is neither possible for the uncreated to be 
contained by creation, nor for the infinite to be apprehended by 
the finite” (ejpeidh; mhde; cwrei'sqai ktivsei to; a[ktiston pevfuke, 


afte 


mhde; perinoei'sqai toi" peperasmevnoi" to; a[peiron).55 The light 
shining from the face of Christ, therefore, represents the apophatic 
aspect of theology, because it is a revelation of the hidden mystery 
— the divinity of Christ. 

The way of cataphatic theology, however, which refers to 

theurgy, is further divided by St. Maximus into three ways (trovpo1), 
namely, those of divine action (ejnevrgeia), providence (provnoia), 


and judgement (krivsi"). He states that on Tabor divine action 


is revealed in the shining bright garments of the Lord, for they 


represent the beauty and size of all created things which exist 
around the Creator (th;n peri; tou' dhmiourgo;n ei\na1); thus, they are 
seen as an initiation into the mystery of the Logos as Creator of 

all things.56 The appearance of Moses, on the other hand, signifies 
53. Ibid. (1168AB). 

54. Compare, for example, the kind of language used by St Dionysius in 
De divinis nominibus 1.4 (PG 3: 592BC). 

55. Op. cit. (1168AB). 

56. Ibid. (1168B). 
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the providence of God, evident in the Law by which the Israelites 
were guided from an erroneous understanding of things divine 
(identified by them with things material, corruptible and bodily 

— compare, for example, Exod 32:1—6 and 17—26), towards the 
positive affirmation of God as immaterial and incorporeal.57 Also, 
the appearance of Elias represents the way of divine judgement, for 
it is through him that God in both word and deed punished those 
worthy of punishment, and dealt accordingly with the virtuous 


and the wicked (3 Kgs 16:29ff). Hence, through the appearance of 


Elias, the Logos is also revealed as Judge.58 Here, then, St. Maximus 
presents us with yet another threefold schema (ejnevrgeia, provnoia, 
krivsi"), this time, however, in reference to the mystery of theurgy, 
or, more specifically, the mystery of the way in which God operates 
in the world — the cataphatic way. 

Concerning the subject of conversation between Christ and 

Moses and Elias, St. Maximus suggests that it was not simply about 
Christ’s exodus (cf. Luke 9:31). For the two prophets were instructed 
not only of the departure of Christ as foretold in the Law and the 
prophets, but also, perhaps, of the absolute incomprehensibility 

of the object (to; pevra") of God’s ineffable Counsel and also the 
divine economies which originate from it. Exceptions to the 
apophatic aspect in God’s Counsel and economies, however, are 
those aspects of the divine economy — namely, his great Providence 
and Judgement — by which everything is driven in good order 
(eujtavktw") towards the end (tevlo") known only to God and his 
saints. St. Maximus adds that the saints truly know what will be, 
because by cleansing their soul through the virtues, and directing 

the inclination of their being towards things divine (ta; qe1'a) — by 


which the entire visible creation comes together by nature — they 


have become responsive to the harmonious state of nature to such 

a degree that they are able, as it were, to hear the signs of the end 
of its present harmony (eujkosmiva) as clearly as if they were being 
shouted out loud.59 

57. Ibid. (1168C). 

58. Ibid. (1168CD). 

59. Ibid. (1169AB). 
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With regard to the significance of the words uttered by St. Peter 
(Matt 17:3-4; Mark 9:4-5; Luke 9:30 and 33), it is interesting that 
Maximus refrains from accusing him of confusing the Master with 
his servants or, even more seriously, of being under the influence 
of the devil.60 On the contrary, St. Peter’s words are perceived 
positively by St. Maximus as being full of allegorical significance. 
Hence, the three tabernacles represent the three states of Salvation 
(ta;" trei" e[xei" th" swthriva"). More specifically, the first tabernacle 
represents the practical state (praktikhv), which requires courage 
(ajndreiva) and prudence (swfrosuvnh), and of which Elias is the 


type; the second, represents that righteousness (dikaiosuvnh) which 


pertains to the state of natural contemplation (fusikhv qewriva), and 
which was proclaimed through Moses; and the third tabernacle 
represents that pure perfection according to wisdom (th" kata; thn 


m 


frovnhsin ajkraifnou'" teleiovthto"), also referred to as theology 
(qeologiva), which of course may be seen in the Person of the Lord 
himself.61 It should be added, however, that the gradation here 
applies more to the different states of Salvation than to a difference 
in the status of Christ and the two prophets. 

Thus, for St. Maximus the focal point in the Transfiguration of 
Christ is the Person of the divine Logos; openly revealed on Tabor 
as the alpha and omega of the Old and New Dispensations, the origin 
and purpose of all creation. In his keen focus on the revelation of 
the Logos St. Maximus resembles the Apologists of the second 
and third centuries. Also important to note is that despite his 
intricate thought and convoluted style, Maximus’ interest in the 
Transfiguration is far from being merely an intellectual exercise in 
speculative theology. This is especially evident in his broaching of 
the very concrete and practical question of the way in which the 
vision of Christ transfigured may be experienced by the faithful. 


Perhaps the most important doctrinal element in his treatment 


60. Once again this interpretation is most probably in response to the 
negative conclusions to which Origen arrives concerning St Peter’s 
words in his Commentarius in Matthaeum 12.40 (159—160); and in his 
Fragmenta in Lucam 146 (GCS 49:285). 


61. Capita theologica et oeconomica 11.16 (PG 90:1132BC); and cf. 
Quaestiones 


et dubia 192 (CCSG 10:134, 1-135,16). 
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of the Transfiguration, however, is St. Maximus’ evaluation of the 
nature of the Taborian Light. Woven into his scholia on the Light 
of the Transfiguration is a recapitulation of all that has been said 

on the subject by his predecessors. He identifies the Light of Tabor 
explicitly with the divinity of Christ, and also points to the corollary 
to this assertion, namely, that as such it must also be both uncreated 
and beyond all comprehension. The revelatory paradox is that 
despite its uncreated nature and incomprehensibility, and despite 
also its transcending of every “intellect and sense and essence and 
knowledge”, the Light of Tabor is nevertheless perceptible to the 
human senses. And finally, as a manifestation of divinity, the Light 


of Tabor is in itself a Trinitarian revelation. 


THE SPIRITUAL FATHER AND CHILD 

RELATIONSHIP IN ST SYMEON 

THE NEW THEOLOGIAN 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of 

the rôle of the Spiritual Father in the life of the Christian 
according to St Symeon the New Theologian (949 — 1022). 

The especial relationship which he formed at the tender age of 
fourteen with St Symeon the Studite, known also as Symeon ‘the 
Devout’ (oJ eujlabhv"), undeniably ranks as one of the two most 
important events in the life of the New Theologian — the other 
being his vision of the Divine Light. These two events shaped 
his entire life and theological vision. Indeed, the centrality of an 
experienced guide in the Lord is clearly indicated in Symeon’s 
own description of his very first experience of the Divine Light, 
in which he also saw his Spiritual Father. 1 

It is significant, therefore, that both of these elements — the 
Spiritual Father and the Divine Light — are found intertwined in 
the New Theologian’s treatment of the Transfiguration of Christ,2 
where Symeon’s chief concern is the practical question of how 


the Christian may ascend to the vision of Christ transfigured and 


contemplate the Light of His divine glory.3 

Like SS Maximus the Confessor4 and Andrew of Crete5 

before him, St Symeon also stresses the importance of the 
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worthiness of the Christian as a prerequisite for the vision of 

the Transfiguration; but in so doing he also asks the following 
revealing rhetorical question: 

How many have ascended and are even now ascending the Taborian 
mount, and have not at all seen the transfigured Lord, not because Jesus 
the Christ is not certainly present, for He is present, but because they 
are not worthy to be contemplators of His divinity?6 

Thus, the vision of Christ transfigured is by no means granted 

to all Christians. Symeon adds elsewhere that this is often the 

case, even after great ascetic effort has been exerted on their 

part.7 The reason for this, he says, is not because Christ does 

not exist ceaselessly transfigured in divine glory, but simply 

because not all are worthy to be contemplators of it. How, then, 

may we become ‘worthy to be contemplators of His divinity’? 


In order for the Christian to share in the very same vision 


of Christ that was granted to the three disciples on Tabor, it is 

first necessary to renounce the world (kovsmon a{panta novmison 
katalei'yai) and lay aside all cares for the things of the world;8 and 
then to practice obedience, by placing one’s self under the direction 
of a Spiritual Father, that is to say, under the guidance of one who 
is experienced in ‘the things pertaining to the difficult work of 
virtue and the ascetic art’ (ta; th" ajreth" kai; th" ajskhtikh" tevcnh" 
th;n duskatovrqwton ejrgasivan),9 thereby cutting off or sacrificing 
one’s own will. Such a man, says Symeon, is found by persistently 
beseeching God to guide us to one capable of shepherding us well. 
And once found, he should be obeyed, just as though he were God 
Himself, even when his advice seems harmful to us and appears 

to go against our better judgment.10 Indeed, adds Symeon, even 
when the disciple is inspired to remain with the Spiritual Father 
that he already has — envisaging, perhaps, a situation where one’s 
Spiritual Father seems less experienced than others —, absolute 

and perfect obedience is again required of him. For, as he 
continues, it is ‘better to be called a disciple of a disciple and not 

to live according to the fashion of one’s own style of life, thereby 


gathering up the unprofitable fruits of one’s own will’ (krei'sson 


ga;r maghth;n maghtou' ojnomavzesqai kai; mh; 4jdiorruvqmw" biou'n 
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kai; truga'n ajnwfelei™" karpou;" tou' ijdivou qelhvmato"). Thus, by 
sacrificing his own will, by not yielding to vainglory (kenodoxiva), 
sluggishness (ojknhriva) or apathy (rJaqumiva), and by eagerly doing 
those things which he is advised, the disciple might, says Symeon, 
be saved.11 

Especially worthy of note here is the fact that salvation for 

Symeon, though unequivocally the primary goal and purpose 

of the Christian life, is always viewed within the context of the 
desire to seek after the vision of the light of God. (There is, however, 
a subtle but vitally important distinction to be made between 
desiring to see Christ in glory and expecting to see Him thus. The 
former is regarded as a healthy spiritual state, while the latter lays 
one open to delusion of all kinds.) The desire for this vision, then, 

is a fundamental characteristic of the Christian’s very mode of 
existence (trovpo" uJpavrxew"); and consequently, the lack of such 
a desire is seen as unforgivable, since, according to St Symeon, 


it reveals one’s spiritual condition as ‘dead or blind or sick or 


paralysed and separated from the service of Christ’.12 

In direct reference to obedience to one’s Spiritual Father 

vis-a-vis the vision of the divine Light of Christ, St Symeon also 

adds the following: 

If he leads you to the mountain, ascend eagerly, for you will there 
contemplate, I know well, Christ transfigured and shining brighter 
than the sun with the light of His divinity, and perhaps you will fall 
down unable to endure things which you have never seen (mh; fevrwn 
oJra'n a} oujdevpote teqevasai), and you will hear from on high the 
Paternal voice, and see the overshadowing Cloud, and the Prophets 
standing in attendance and confirming Him to be the God and Lord of 
the living and the dead (cf. Matt. 22:32; Mark 12:27; and Luke 20:38).13 
Of particular interest here is St Symeon’s phrase, ‘I know 

well’ (eu\ oi\da), which denotes that this is a vision of which he 

has had first hand experience. The New Theologian’s appeal to 
personal experience is also reminiscent, inter alios, of the other 

two Theologians of the Church: John the Evangelist (as in for 
example, John 1:14: “and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father”, 1 John 1:1-3, but also passim throughout 
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his Gospel, Epistles and the Book of Revelation); and St Gregory 

of Nazianzus, in his First Theological Oration,14 where we find that 

in addition to Scripture and Tradition, he appeals to his own direct 
personal experience as verification of the truth of both Scripture 

and Tradition, which are themselves based on theoria (qewriva) — the 
vision of Christ in glory. Symeon thus appeals to Scripture and also 

to the Fathers, and although it is true to say that he only rarely 

identifies them by name, it is nevertheless clear that Symeon had 

both read the Fathers and was profoundly influenced by them.15 

In his Ethical Treatise, St Symeon refers to the worthy disciple 

as the hesychast — one who practices silence16 — and offers us a 

further insight into the effect of the mystical experience of the 
Transfiguration on him. 

Let the hesychast (oJ hJsucavzwn) become like those who went up to Tabor 
together with Christ and beheld the flashing radiance and the change of 
His garments and the light from His face, who seeing the bright Cloud 

and hearing the Paternal voice saying: ‘This is my beloved Son’, fell down 
on their face panic-stricken, so that he too may say as did Peter: “Lord, it 


is good for us to be here’. Let us build three tabernacles, to you and your 


Father and your Holy Spirit, to the one rule (basilei'a), for an eternal 
abode for soul and body and intellect, making them new by purification 
and edifying them to the summit by the variety of the virtues. 17 
Thus, in a mystical way, the hesychast becomes a participant 

in every aspect of the Transfiguration. There is no indication here 
that his vision is in any way inferior to that of the three disciples.18 
Indeed, we are told that the hesychast’s reaction will be the same as 
that of St Peter. It is also worth noting that St Symeon interprets the 
words uttered by St Peter, firstly, in a Trinitarian sense, by ascribing 
three tabernacles to the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, and at the 

same time to their common rule or Kingdom — thereby signifying 
their co-equal status and unity; and secondly, in an eschatological 
and anthropological sense, where the three tabernacles of the Holy 
Trinity are presented as the place of eternal abode for soul (yuchv), 
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body (sw'ma) and intellect (nou'"). Significantly, he also adds that 
soul, body and intellect — the human person in its totality19 — are 
made new by purification, and that they are edified and thus raised 
spiritual father & child in symeon the new theologian 
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up to the summit by the cultivation of the virtues. Note that summit 


or mount in Symeon signifies the attainment of divine knowledge 
and contemplation;20 and also that divine knowledge is synony- 
mous with contemplation,21 which is often described as being 
accompanied by noetic hearing, as in the following short passage: 

... then come and stand with us, O my brother, on the mount of divine 
knowledge and contemplation and together we shall hear the Paternal 
voice.22 

Though not presented in a systematic way, there is in 

Symeon a discernible distinction between the different stages in 

the life of the Christian. He speaks of purification (kavgqarsi"), 

the practice of the virtues (also referred to as the keeping of 

the commandments of Christ),23 and the contemplation of 

the divine Light,24 which is a characteristic element in man’s 
progress towards deification (qevwsi").25 Three stages, then, 

which broadly correspond to those found in such earlier 

writers as St Dionysius the Areopagite (kavgarsi", fwtismov", 
e{nwsi" or teleivwsi"), and St Maximus the Confessor (who also 
employs the Evagrian schema, praktikhv, fusikhv, and qewriva).26 
However, it is especially important to note in St Symeon the 


reciprocal relationship between purification (kavqarsi") or purity 


(kaqarovth") and contemplation (qewriva): ‘when purity is acquired, 

it is followed by contemplation’ (o {te hJ kaqarovth" prosgevnhtai, kai; 
hJ qewriva sunevpetai).27 Purification, then, leads to contemplation; 

but also, contemplation in its turn effects further purification.28 
Through the vision of God, the progressive nature of purification is 
revealed: ‘little by little thou hast chased away the darkness, driven 
away the cloud, refined the materiality, cleansed the rheum from 

the noetic eyes, fortified and opened the eyes of the mind, taken 

away the veil of insensibility, and with these every passion and every 
fleshly pleasure has been put to sleep and completely cast out from 

me’ (kata; mikro;n mikro;n to; skovto" ejn ejmoi; ajpedivwxa", to; nevfo" 
ajphvlasa", to; pavco" ejlevptuna", th;n Ihvmhn tw'n noerw'n ojfqalmw'n 
ajpekavghra", ta; w\ta th'" dianoiva" ajpevfraxa" kai; dihvnoixa", th'" 
ajnaisghsiva" perih'ra" to; kavlumma, su;n touvtoi" pa'n pavqo" kai; 
pa'san sarkikh;n hJdonh;n katekoivmhsa" kai; tevleion ajpA ejmou' 
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ejxwvrisa"). Purification and contemplation are thus inextricably 
intertwined. Purification, moreover, involves physical and spiritual 


labours,29 and here Symeon places possibly the heaviest emphasis 


on repentance and humility.30 But even so, he insists that only by the 
grace of the Holy Spirit can one be made worthy to see God.3 1 

As has already been shown, Symeon does not hesitate to invoke 

his own experience of the mystical vision of the Transfiguration. 

This may also be observed in an illuminating reference to the 

manner in which the divine Light of Christ is contemplated. 

For we do not speak of that which we have not known, but we bear 
witness to that which we have known, that the Light shines even now; 
both by night and by day, both within and without: within, in our hearts, 
and without, in our intellect, never-setting, immutably, without change, 
without form, speaking, acting, living and giving life and turning into 
light those who are working. We testify that God is light... .32 
Symeon’s thought is clearly based on the Scriptural affirmation 

that God is light (1 John 1:5). Characteristically, he speaks of the 
experiential nature of the verification of this truth, appealing to 

his own experience of the divine Light — even if in this instance 

he uses the first person plural. The divine Light, he says, is visible 

by day or by night, and shines both internally and externally. When 

it shines from within, it is seen by the heart (kardiva);33 when it 


shines from without, it is seen by the intellect (nou'").34 The inner 


shining of the divine Light thus signifies deeper union with God. 
St Symeon, however, does not include here the participation 

of the physical eyes of the body.35 But while it is true that he often 
opposes the vision of the sensible light by the sensible eyes to that 
of the noetic light by the noetic eyes of the heart,36 it is equally 
true to say that he does not deny the vision of the divine Light 

to the physical eyes of the body. In yet another reference to his 
own experience, he says: ‘and then the first time, you dazzled my 
feeble eyes by the immaculate radiance of your countenance’ (Kai; 
tovte prw'ton th'/ tou' proswvpou sou ajcravntw/ ai[glh/ ta; ajsqenh' mou 
perihvstraya" o[mmata).37 Hence, the weak eyes of the body do 
see, even though they cannot contain or endure the vision of the 
blinding light of God. As immaterial, though, the divine Light is 
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seen immaterially in material bodies by the noetic eyes of the heart 


mt mt 


(to; a[u>lon ejn uJlikoi'" aju?lw" kaqorw'men fw'", o {per e1\pon, o {ti 


am 


h\n Qeo;" uJperanavrew", ajovraton toi 


afte 


aijsqhtoi'" ojfqalmoi" kai; 


amt 


ejnuvloi" ajprovsiton toi" noeroi'" o[mmasi th'" kardiva").38 Note 


also, however, that as divine the Light is defined as invisible to the 


sensible eyes, and, though perceived, remains unapproachable 
(ajprovsiton) even ‘to the noetic eyes of the heart’ (cf. 1 Tim. 6:16). 
It is essential, therefore, to appreciate that for Symeon the divine 
Light is nothing less than the manifestation of God Himself,39 
whether it be referred to as the light of the Holy Trinity,40 or as the 
light of the energies or operation of Christ and the Holy Spirit,41 

or simply as the light of His divine glory.42 It is, then, completely 
different to any other kind of light, for as divine it surpasses by 
nature every other light.43 Consequently, it is described in the 

same terms that one would use in describing God. Hence, the 

divine Light shines, ‘never-setting, immutably, without change, 
without form, speaking, acting, living and giving life’ (ajnespevrw", 
ajtrevptw", ajnalloiwvto", ajschmativstw", lalou'n, ejnergou'n, zw'n 
kai; zwopoiou'n),44 and significantly, brings about transfiguration, 
‘turning into light those who are working’ (fw'" tou;" ejrgazomevnou" 
ajpergazovmenon), that is to say, those who are striving to fulfil the 
teaching of Christ.45 

There can be little doubt that in St Symeon the New 

Theologian the Light, which is at one and the same time the 


Light of Christ and the Light of the Holy Trinity — the energies 


and operation of God ad extra — is understood as immaterial, 

noetic and divine. Moreover, the New Theologian’s treatment 

of the Transfiguration Light is deeply connected with the ascetic 
character of his mystical theology. Significantly, in his description 
of the mystical ascent towards the vision of the transfigured Christ 
Symeon points to a fundamental paradox: that while the whole 
human person — intellect, soul and body — shares in this vision, 
nevertheless it is one which surpasses every aspect of our created 
being, since the Light of Christ remains unapproachable even to the 
noetic eyes of the heart. 
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But without doubt the single most important and unique 
contribution in St Symeon’s ascetico-theological treatment of the 
Taborian Light stems from his own personal experience: namely, 
that the Divine Light may indeed be contemplated, just as it was 

by the three disciples on Tabor, by the person who has freely placed 
himself under the guidance of one who is truly experienced in the 
spiritual struggle for Christlike perfection. St John Damascene 


had rightly stressed the importance of silence and prayer in 


the ascetic struggle for the attainment of the vision of Christ 
transfigured in His Divine Light and glory; but it is St Symeon the 
New Theologian who completes the picture for us by underlining 

the important rôle of the Spiritual Father, of the inestimable value 

of an experienced and trustworthy guide in the Life in Christ. 
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uJmw'n 


tou'ton pote; ijdevsqai ejx oijkeiva" dunavmew" h] ejnergeiva" o{lw", eij 
mh; aujto;" 


ejkpevmyeie Pneu'ma aujtou' to; Qei'on kai; diA aujtou' tw'/ ajsqene' th" 
fuvsew" 


paravsch/ rwvmhn, ijscu;n kai; duvnamin kai; iJkano;n poihvsh/ to;n 
a[nqrwpon 


tou' katidei'n dovxan aujtou' th;n geivan, found in Krivochéine, op. cit., pp. 
222-223, n. 37. 

32. Cat., xxviii (SC 113:136, 11. 102—109). 

33. Symeon’s heart was transfigured into light, see Krivochéine, op. cit., 

p. 236, n. 17; and cf. Cat. , ii ( SC 96:264, Il. 286), where the shining of the 
light in our hearts brings knowledge or understanding of things divine: eij 


Wt 


to; fw'" e[lamyen ejn tai" kardivai" uJmw'n (cf. 2 Pet. 1:19), eij fw'" 
ejqeavsasge to; mevga (cf. Isa. 9:2;) th eypignwvsew". Also, Krivochéine, 
op. cit., p. 244, 

n. 47: Light shines in the nou" and in the heart. 

34. On the inner vision of the transfigured Christ, cf. St Maximus the 
Confessor, Capita Theologica et Oeconomica I. 97 ( PG 90:1121C—1124A); 
and cf. ibid., II. 14 (1132A); Veniamin, ‘The Transfiguration of Christ and 


the Deification of Man in Saint Maximus the Confessor’, K/hronomiva 27, 


1—2 (1995 issue; published 1996), 317—318; and idem, op. cit., pp. 193— 
194: 


that the gnostic men experience the Transfiguration of the Word within 
spiritual father & child in symeon the new theologian 
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themselves (ejn aujtoi'").’ With specific reference to the illumination of 


the human intellect (nou'"), in his Ambiguum X ( PG 91:1156AB), Maximus 
maintains that with the vision of the Transfiguration, the intellect receives 
knowledge of God (gnw'si" Qeou'), and is thereby enabled to advance 

still further and attain to what St Maximus calls spiritual contemplation 
(pneumatikh; qewriva), which constitutes the first phase of the third and 
highest stage of progress in the Christian life, that of theology (qeologiva), 
through which the Christian passes to the superior degree of mystical 
union with the Logos, ibid. (1125D—1128A); and Veniamin, ibid., 315; and 
idem, “The Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic Literature’, p. 191. 
Also, on the extraneous nature of the glory of Moses as compared 

to that of Christ, see St John Damascene, op. cit, 2, 437, Il. 5-15; and 
Veniamin, ibid., pp. 230—231. ‘With 2 Cor. 3:7 in mind, St John adds that 
the glory of Moses was to be done away with (katargoumevnh), transitory, 
whereas that of Christ is perpetual and endures forever (dovxa dihnekh;" 


kai; diatwnivzousa), ibid., 17, p. 455, ll. 1-10.’ However, ‘there is no 
inherent 


difference between the glory revealed through Moses on Sinai and that of 
Christ on Tabor, for it is one and the same; but while Moses receives this 
glory from Yahweh, Christ possesses it by nature’. Note Krivochéine, op. 


cit., p. 237-238, n. 21: one must become light in order to see the Light — 
one 


must be illumined. 

35. For Symeon this is an invisible vision of God’s inexpressible beauty, 
Krivochéine, op. cit, p. 212: OOrw' sin ajoraviw”’ , Eth., iv ( SC 129:68, Il. 
856-857). 

36. Hymn xxxiii, Kambylis, op. cit., p. 302, Il. 58—64: ta; aiysqhta; tou;" 
aljsqhtou;" ojfqalmou;" kai; ga;r movnou" fwtivzousi kai; lavmpousi fw'ta, 


kai; blevpein movnon ajpevcousi ta; aijsqhtav, ta; nohta; ouj mevntoi. 
pavnte" 


ou\n o{soi blevpousi ta; aijsqhta; kai; movnon, tufloiv eijsi ta; noera; 
o[mmata 


mm 


th" kardiva": ta; noera; ou\n o[mmata th" noera 
fwtivz-esqai ojfeivlousi fwtiv te. 


kardiva" kai; noerw'/ 

37. Cat., xxxvi Euch. ii ( SC 113:340, ll. 132—133); and cf. Krivochéine, op. 
cit., pp. 235-236 and 255. 

38. Hymn xxxviii, Kambylis, op. cit., pp. 324, 1. 81-325, 1. 84. 

39. Cf., e.g., Hymn xlv, Kambylis, ibid., p. 374, 1. 6: to; ga;r fw'" sou su; oJ 
qeo;" mou tugcavnei", found in Stathopoulos, op. cit., p. 96. 


Wn 


40. Fw™ oJ pathvr, fw'" oJ uiJov", fw 
triva fw'" 


to; a{gion pneu'ma... e}n ga;r ta; 


eijsin, Hymn xxxiii, Kambylis, ibid., p. 300, Il. 1-3. Cf. the Exapostilarion 
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mt 


of Matins for the Feast of the Transfiguration: Fw'" ajnalloivwton, Lovge, 
fwto;" Patro;" ajgennhvtou, ejn tw'/ fanevnti fwtiv sou shvmeron ejn 
Qabwrivw/, 


mt Wt 


fw'" ei[domen to;n Patevra, fw 
ktivsin. 


kai; to; Pneu'ma, fwtagwgou'n pa'san 


41. Hymn li, Kambylis, ibid., p. 408, Il. 1-10; Krivochéine, op. cit., pp. 
237-238; and his “Essence créée” et “essence divine” dans la théologie 
spirituelle de S. Syméon le Nouveau Théologien’, Messager de l’ Exarchat 
du patriache Russe en Europe Occidentale 75—76 (1971), 151—170. 

42. Hymn xlix, Kambylis, ibid., p. 392, Il. 22—24. 


43. Hymn xxxviii, Kambylis, ibid., p. 324, ll. 70-71: ejke1'no" de; panto;" 
fwto;" 


ejsti; kecwrismevno", uJpevrfwto", uJpevrlampro", a[stekto" pavsh/ ktivsei. 
44. The language used in this passage to describe the divine Light is 
echoed in the hymnography of the Feast of Pentecost in the Orthodox 
Church, which refers to the revelation of the Holy Spirit. Compare, 

for example, the phrases: zwh; kai; zwopoiou'n and lalou'n, ejnergou'n, 
diairou'n ta; carivsmata, in the second and third idiomela of the Lauds 

for Matins. 

45. Symeon says that in order to see the shapeless light, one must first 


mt 


become light: oiJ ajpA aijw'no" a{gioi, oiJ pavlai te kai; nu'n pneumatikw 


blevponte", ouj sch'ma h] e1\do" h] ejktuvpwma blevpousin, ajlla; fw'" 


Wt 


ajschmavtiston, wJ" kai; aujtoi; fw'" ejk tou' fwto;" Pneuvmato" 
crhmativzonte", Theological Treatise 1,3 ( SC 122:202, 11. 99-103); 
Krivochéine, op. cit., p. 237. 

THE INTERPLAY BETWEEN 

MYSTICAL AND DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 

IN ST GREGORY THE SINAITE 

St. Gregory the Sinaite ( c. 1265 — 1346), unlike his 

namesake, St. Gregory Palamas (1296 — 1359), did not play 

a directly active rôle in the Hesychast Controversy of the 

fourteenth century, even though his fame as a leading exponent 

of hesychasm | was rivalled perhaps only by Palamas himself (whose 
spiritual father, at least for a time, the Sinaite almost certainly 

was).2 But his unwillingness to become personally involved in 

1. The contemplative mystical life centred on the practice of the Jesus 
Prayer. On the practice and significance of the Jesus Prayer in the Sinaite, 
see Bishop Kallistos T. Ware’s article, “The Jesus Prayer in St. Gregory of 
Sinai,” Eastern Churches Revue 4, 1 (1972), 2—22. 

2. Sources offer us no proof of direct contact between the two 

Gregories, and although Palamas is noted as having been, for a period 


of about eight years, under the spiritual direction of a certain Gregory 


the Great (Grhgovrio" oJ pavnu) as Father John Meyendorff puts it, “Ces 
détails biographiques ne correspondent pas avec ce que nous savons de 
Grégoire le Sinaite, avec lequel on serait tenté d’ identifier le maitre de 
Palamas,” Introduction a l’étude de Grégoire Palamas (Paris, 1959), p. 52. 
Bishop Kallistos Ware, however, considering both the chronological 
coincidence and geographical proximity, as well as the common circle 
of followers, friends and acquaintances, of the two Gregories from their 
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the theological disputations of his day ought not to diminish our 
appreciation of him as a theologian in the fullest and truest sense 

of the word, even if much of what he says, in doctrinal terms, 

is a synthesis of what had already been said before, because the 
originality of the Sinaïte’s contribution in the Christian tradition 

lies specifically in the explicit intertwining of Orthodox doctrine 

with mystical theology. 

This interplay, characteristic of St. Gregory’s work as a whole, 

is nowhere more striking than in his Discourse on the Transfiguration, 3 
which is nothing less than “an effusion of mystical and dogmatic 


theology.”4 Aimed at fellow ascetics, the Discourse concentrates 


mainly on those aspects of the Taborian theophany that pertain 

to the inner life of the hesychast. The theme of the divine Light 

of Tabor, identified by St. Gregory as the very same light that the 
hesychasts experience in prayer,5 is most prominent, and indeed 

forms the pivot around which his entire sermon revolves. However, 

time on Athos and later, arrives at the conclusion that “direct personal 
contact between the Gregories would seem intrinsically probable,” 
cautiously adding, however, that this “cannot be proved,” op. cit., 3, n. 2. 
David Balfour, on the other hand, goes one step further, and suggests, 
working on the principle of Occam’s Razor ( entia non sunt multiplicanda 
praeter necessitatem), that in view of the total absence of references 
supporting even the existence of a Gregory the Great, this must in all 
probability be none other than the Sinaite himself, and attributes the 
silence of the sources to an embarrassing difference of opinion and 
parting of the ways of the two Gregories, which probably took place in 
Thessalonica, “St. Gregory of Sinai’s Life Story and Spiritual Profile,” 
Qeologiva 53, 1 (1983), 44-50. On the question of the Sinaite’s spiritual 
successors, see the work by Igumen Petr Pigol, Prepodobnyi Grigorii Sinait 
i ego dukhovnye preemniki (Moscow, 1999); and on his influence among 


the Slavs, see the fascinating observations made by Anthony-Emil N. 


Tachiaos, in his “Gregory Sinaites’ Legacy to the Slavs: Preliminary 
Remarks”, Cyrillomethodianum 7 (1983), 113—165. 

3. See Balfour, “St. Gregory the Sinaite: Discourse on the Transfiguration,” 
Qeologiva 52,4 (1981), 644-680. 

4. Ibid., 631. 

5. See ibid., 631, nn. 1—4; cf. Hans-Georg Beck, Kirche und Theologishe 
Literatur im Byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1977), p. 366; and esp. Eiji 
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his identification of the Light of Tabor with the triune God, in 

contrast to Palamas, is not presented in a systematic or expository 
fashion, and the essence—energies distinction, though implicit, is 

not at the epicentre of the discussion.6 The Sinaite’s focus is simply 

but firmly fixed on the Christological and Trinitarian aspects of 

the Taborian revelation, and it is to these two areas in particular 

that we shall direct our attention in this study. 

Following a line of thought which may be traced back to 

St. Gregory of Nazianzus in the fourth century,7 the Sinaite 

views the Christological and Trinitarian significance of the 


Taborian revelation as inextricably bound up with each other: 


the triune light of the Holy Trinity is manifested in and through 

the resplendent flesh of the Son and Word of God, of the Second 

divine Hypostasis. 

And as the Son shone ineffably on Thabor in the light of His power, they 
clearly discerned the Father of lights (Jas. 1:17) through that voice from 
above and the Spirit through the resplendent cloud, and recognized the 
Trinity as an everlasting outpouring of light and brightness, truly flashing 
forth like lightning in the transfigured Christ.8 


Hisamatsu, Gregorios Sinaites als Lehrer des Gebetes, published in the 
series 


Munsteraner theologische Abhandlungen 34 (Altenberge, 1994). 

6. As is the case, for example, with Palamas’ two sermons on the subject, 
namely, Hom. XXXIV, “On the Holy Transfiguration of Our Lord and 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ: In which it is proved that the Light of 

the Transfiguration is Uncreated,” and Hom. XXXV, entitled “Another 
on the Transfiguration of the Lord: In which it is proved that although 
the Divine Light of the Transfiguration is Uncreated, it is not God’s 


Essence.” Eng. trans. in Saint Gregory Palamas: The Homilies, ed. and 
trans. 


by C. Veniamin (Dalton PA: Mount Thabor Publishing, 2013). 


7. The Light of Christ on Tabor, says St. Gregory the Theologian, “is 


the divinity which was revealed to the three disciples on the Mount,” 
in his Oration on Holy Baptism XL, 6 ( Patrologia Graeca 36:364BC); this 
light, moreover, is nothing less than “that which can be contemplated in 


Father and Son and Holy Spirit (Fw'" de; levgw, to; ejn Patri; kai; UiJw'/ 
kai; 


aJgivw/ Pneuvmati qewrouvmenon); whose wealth is the oneness of nature 
and the unified outburst of brilliance.” 

8. Discourse on the Transfiguration 24. Translations taken from Balfour, 
loc. cit. 
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“In the transfigured Christ,” then, is revealed “the Trinity as 

an everlasting outpouring of light and brightness, truly flashing 

forth like lightning” (th;n Triavda ejpevgnwsan wJ" ajlhqw'" ejn tw'/ 
Cristw'/ ajpastravyasan metamorfoumevnw/ fwtocusivan ajevnnaon 

kai; lamprovthta). And echoing St. Irenaeus of Lyons (d. c. 202), the 
Sinaïte also refers to the Light of Christ as Paternal (to; patriko;n 

fw'").9 Christ is the begotten light (to; gennhto;n fw'"); the Father, 

the unbegotten (to; ajgevnnhton).10 Christ is the light, while the 

Father is the source of the light.11 


St. Gregory also calls attention to the Monarchia of the Father, on 


the one hand, and to the mystery of the perichoresis or co-inherence 

of the divine Hypostases on the other. Commenting on Matt. 17:5, 
Gregory, speaking in the Father’s name, says the following concerning 
the indwelling of the Father in His beloved Son: 

“... in Him I shine and gleam and provide and purify and enlighten, and 
in Him I sanctify you. In the light of His glory you shall see Me, the 
unapproachable light. In Him you shall recognise Me and in Me you shall 
see Him; and that, firstly in order to put on [His] shape (movrfwsi", cf. 
Phil. 2:6—7),12 and secondly in order to be made perfect or that He may 
dwell within you here and deify you there.” 13 

He also emphasizes the common action or operation of all three 
Hypostases of the Holy Trinity in the divine economy. 

In Spirit you shall see the Son, in the Son you shall recognise the Father... 
He speaks in Me, and in Me and the Spirit He does nothing separately 


(aujto;" ejn ejmoi; lalei' kai; poiei' ejn eymoi; kai; tw'/ Pneuvmati divca 
oujdevn); 


and I, speaking and dwelling through Him and in Him and with Him, 
perform the works in the Spirit; He Speaks in Me in the Spirit, and 
through Him I speak and do all things in the Spirit.14 

9. Ibid., 27; reminiscent of the paterna lux of St. Irenaeus of Lyons, see 


Veniamin, “The Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic Literature: 


From Irenaeus of Lyons to Gregory Palamas” (Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 
1991), p. 32. 

10. Ibid., 18. 

11. Ibid. 

12. Cf. ejn morfh'/ Qeou' uJpavrewn, morfh;n douvlou labwvn. 

13. Ibid., 18. 

14. Ibid. 
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The grace of the Father is one and common to all three 

Hypostases, always communicated to the world through the Son 

and in the Spirit.15 The common action of the divine Hypostases, 
which manifests a common will,16 also discloses the oneness of the 
godhead — geovth" — and of God — Qeov". Indeed, outside the divine 
Hypostases there can be neither godhead nor God: 

For the grace of the Father is one, fulfilled through the Son in the Holy 


Ghost (Miva gavr ejstin hJ tou' Patro;" cavri" diA UiJou' ejn Pneuvmati 
aJgivw/ 


plhroumevnh); and there is one godhead and one God, worshipped in 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost.17 


Furthermore, Christ was transfigured on Tabor “according 


to His humanity” (kata; to; ajnqrwvpinon),18 and thus St. Gregory is 
keen to underline the full participation of His human nature in His 
divine glory. Participation in the divine glory of Christ, however, 

is Synonymous with participation in the triune glory of the Holy 
Trinity, inasmuch as they are one and the same glory. 

Elsewhere, the Sinaite again refers to the perichoresis or mutual 
indwelling of the Father and the Son. The main emphasis this time, 
however, appears to be on the mode of union or participation of 

the theandric Christ in the communion of the Holy Trinity. Once 
again, rhetorically as the Father, St. Gregory says: 

He is in Me unconfusedly, and I shine forth in Him immutably like 
lightning in divine majesty and Trinity. He is in Me singly, and I in Him 
triply; the first by reason of the assumption [of human nature], the 
second by reason of the existence of godhead.19 

In this brief passage the Sinaite describes the theandric 

Christ as resting in the Father “unconfusedly” (ajsugcuvtw") and 
“singly” or “uniquely” (monadikw'"), by virtue of His “assumption” 


15. See esp. Saint Gregory of Nyssa ( c. 330 — c. 395), To Ablabius: That 
There 


Are Not Three Gods ( Patrologia Graeca 45:125C); also Hom. XXIV, 1, 
and n. 


364, in Saint Gregory Palamas: The Homilies, op. cit., pp. 191 and 578. 
16. For the will of the Father in Christ, see for example: op. cit., 18: ejn 
aujtw'/ hujdovkhsa, kai; ejn aujtw'/ hjqevlhsa kai; ejxelexavmhn uJma". 
17. Ibid., 20. 

18. Ibid., 18. 

19. Ibid. 
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(provslhyi") of human nature. In other words, because of the 
uniqueness or exclusivity of the prosopic union of the divine and 
human in the single subject of the Hypostasis of the Son and 

Word of God, Christ may be said to be in the Father “singly” 
(monadikw'"). God the Father, on the other hand, as cause and source 
of the godhead — of the single majesty common to all three divine 
Hypostases — is said to reside in Christ “triply” or “triadically” 
(triadikw'"), “in divine majesty and Trinity” (qeoprepw"" kai; 
triadikw'"), or, as St. Gregory also puts it, “by reason of the 

existence of godhead” (dia; th;n u{parxin th' qeovthto"), which the 
Father “shines” in the theandric Christ “bodily” (ejn aujtw'/ pa'n to; 


plhvrwma th" geovthto" Javmpw swmatikw"" ).20 


The same point is made in a later passage, couched in slightly 
different terms: 
The Trinity is separated in Christ too without adding to itself, in the 


mode of existence on the one hand (to; me;n ga;r tw'/ kaq j u{parxin 
trovpw/) 


and in respect of essence on the other (to; de; tw'/ kat j oujsivan lovgw/), 
lest 


the Trinity become Quarternity, owing to the incarnation of the Son.21 
Thus there are two modes by which the Trinity is seen to 

reside in Christ the God-man. Firstly, because of the pericho- 

resis, co-inherence or interpenetration of all three Hypostases in 
one another; for which reason we can say that God the Son also 
possesses within Himself the Father and the Holy Spirit. This, 
moreover, must also apply to Christ’s human nature: as a result 

of the hypostatic or prosopic union of the divine and human in the 
Son and Word of God, we are also obliged to confess that the mode 
of existence of Christ in His humanity is that of the Second Person 
of the Holy Trinity. The Trinity, therefore, resides in Christ the 
God-man in respect of His personal mode of existence. 

Secondly, the Holy Trinity is also said to be in Christ according 


to a different mode of union, “in respect of essence.” By this the 


Sinaite refers to the single, common nature of the Holy Trinity, 
which each divine Hypostasis possesses in its entirety, but 


20. Ibid.; and cf. Col. 2:9, ejn aujtw'/ katoikei' pa'n to; plhvrwma th" 
qeovthto" 


swmatikw"". 

21. Ibid., 20. 
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which the human nature of Christ does not receive essentially. In 
the unique case of the Person of the Incarnate Logos, it is the 
properties or energies of the divine nature or essence, but not the 
divine nature itself, which are fully communicated to the human 
nature of Christ in the hypostatic union. In this way, significantly, 
the full integrity of the created assumed humanity of Christ is 
preserved. Implicit here, moreover, is the presupposition that 

if the human aspect of Christ also received its essence — its very 
being — from God the Father “in respect of essence,” that is to say, 
essentially, then its nature would not in fact be human but divine, 
and we would be faced with an additional (divine and uncreated) 


element in the life of the Holy Trinity. For this reason, the two 


separate modes of union in the single Christ, the hypostatic and the 


essential, ensure the inviolate preservation of the Holy Trinity, and 
help us to appreciate that the Incarnation does not involve the 
introduction of another, “fourth element” into the Holy Trinity, 
which would result, as Gregory observes, in a “Quarternity, owing 
to the incarnation of the Son.”22 And so we see that the humanity 
of Christ is hypostatically united with, and thus inseparable from, 
God the Son, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity. 

While St. Gregory identifies the Light of Tabor both as 

a revelation of the Hypostasis of God the Son and of all three 
Hypostases of the Holy Trinity, he distinguishes it from the 

divine essence per se. In contrasting the Sinaitic theophany with 
that of Tabor, St. Gregory suggests, inter alia, that Sinai was a sign 
of “the unbearable and unapproachable character of the blessed 
essence” (to; a[stekton kai; ajprovsiton th makariva" oujsiva" 
aujtou')23 — to which he later also adds the epithet “inconceivable” 
22. St. Gregory also elaborates on the mystery of the threeness and 
oneness of the Trinity by means of the analogy of speech with mind and 
voice, ibid., 19. 

23. Ibid., 4. Note that Gregory also ascribes the term “unbearable” 


(a[stekton) to the divinity of Christ, attributing this to the imperfection 


of the three disciples, who had not been completely purified at the time 
of the Transfiguration (e[ti ga;r to; a[stekton aujtou' th" qeovthto" oujk 
hjduvnanto fevrein dia; to; ajtele;" th'" kaqavrsew"), implying, therefore, 
that the divinity is bearable for the perfect, that is, for those who have 
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(ajkatavlhpto").24 In reference to the manifestation of the 

omnipresent Son of God, St. Gregory becomes more explicit 

concerning the manner by which He communicates with man: 

For He remains in His entirety in the bosom of the Father and the whole 
of Him is in us and is everywhere; and He proceeds ineffably and comes, 


and by what we mean His energy (0 {per ejsti;n ejnergeiva" dhlwtikovn). 
But 


this too must be understood inexpressibly and as befits God.25 

Thus, Christ comes or reveals Himself not by His divine 

essence, but through His divine energy; by His revelatory action, 
which, being nothing less than the operation of God Himself, 

must also be understood in apophatic terms — ineffably and in a 
manner befitting God (ajfravstw" kai; qeoprepw'" nohtevon). Indeed, 
Salvation is participation in the divine energies, for, as Gregory 


later adds, it is by the effulgence of the divine energies that the 


righteous are made to shine.26 

Elsewhere, in 113 of his Chapters (kefavlaia or Capita), the 

Sinaite, in reference to the gift of prayer, sums up all the above 

aspects of the divine economy in one sentence. 

Prayer is God, who worketh all in all (1 Cor. 12:6), since there is one 
energy common to the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, working all things 
in Christ Jesus.27 

The main emphasis here is on the chief mode of man’s 

communion with the triune God — prayer.28 The identification of 

been purified, ibid., and cf. 6. In the case of the divine essence, however, 
this term is noticeably left unqualified, thereby denoting unbearable in 
the absolute sense of the word. 

24. Ibid., 25. 

25. Ibid., 21. 

26. Ibid., 27: ejllamfqw'men th'/ tw'n ejnergeiw'n sou ejllavmyei, ajlla; mh; 
barunqw'men tw'/ fwti; diA ajnaxiovthta. 


27. Filokaliva tw'n iJerw'n nhptikw'n, Vol. 4 (Athens, 1976), p. 51: 
proseuchv 


ejstin oJ Qeov", oJ eynergw'n ta; pavnta ejn pavsi, dia; to; mivan ei\nai 
Patro;" kai; 


UiJou' kai; OAgivou Pneuvmato" th;n ejnevrgeian, tou' ejnergou'nto" ta; 
pavnta 


ejn Cristw'/ jIhsou'. 

28. By prayer, of course, the Sinaite as hesychast refers principally to 
the Jesus Prayer, which in concentrated form contains the essential 
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the gift of prayer with God Himself appears as the explicit corol ary 

to the definition found in St. John Damascene ( c. 655 — c. 750), namely, 
that “prayer is the manifestation of divine glory.”29 The Trinitarian 
formula simply serves to demonstrate that real and direct contact 

with God through prayer does not mean participation in the 

divine essence, but rather participation in the triune divine energy, 
which is nothing less than participation in God Himself. This, 

then, is “the energy and grace of that infinite light,” as Gregory 

puts it in paragraph 8 of his Vita,30 written by Kallistos I (Patriarch 

of Constantinople in 1350 — 1353, and again in 1355 — 1363),31 which 
Adam lost after the fall. 

The essence—energies distinction is not of course a new one; it had 
already been expressed in what was to become its most familiar form 


as early as St. Basil of Caesarea ( c. 330 — 379),32 and also in later writers, 


sometimes in the same language, as in Symeon the New Theologian 

(949 — 1022), though not consistently,33 and sometimes in different 
elements of both the Christological and Trinitarian doctrines of 

the Church: “Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, have mercy upon me.” 

St. Gregory also emphasizes the pneumatological dimension of the 
confession of Jesus as Lord, based on Scripture: “By our formula of 

prayer we give expression in the Spirit to the word that ‘no man can 

say, Jesus is Lord, unless in the Holy Spirit’” (cf. 1 Cor. 12:3), ibid., 23; and 
Bishop Kallistos Ware, op. cit., 2—22.. 


29. Homilia in transfigurationem salvatoris nostri Jesu Christi 10: 
proseuch; 


de; qeiva" dovxh" eymfavneia. 


30. Bivo" kai; politeiva tou' ejn aJgivoi" patro;" hJmw'n Grhgorivou tou' 
Sinai?tou 
! 


suggrafei;" para; tou' aJgiwtavtou ajrciepiskovpou Kwnstantinoupovlew' 


Kallivstou, edited by Ivan Pomjalovsky, in Zapiski Istoriko- 
filologicheskogo 


fakulteta S. Peterburgskogo Universiteta 35 (1896), 1—64. 
31. Not to be confused with Kallistos II Xanthopoulos (Patriarch of 
Constantinople in 1397 for only three months), see Balfour, “St. Gregory 


of Sinai’s Life Story and Spiritual Profile,” op. cit., 32, n. 29. 


32. Epistula 234, 1. This distinction, it should be noted, had also been 
expressed by writers before St. Basil, even if sometimes couched in rather 
different terms. For further details consult Veniamin, “Transfiguration”, 
op. cit., passim. 

33. See Veniamin, “Transfiguration”, op. cit., p. 248, n. 5, and also as “The 
Spiritual Father and the Vision of Christ Transfigured in Symeon the New 
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language, as in John Chrysostom ( c. 347 — 407),34 but always, it should 
be noted, with the same gnosiological presuppositions in mind. 
Reminiscent of the New Theologian in his at times 

unsystematic and non-technical employment of terms, the Sinaite 

also speaks of Christ “as essentially partaken of because of His love 

for mankind.”35 The passage in question runs as follows: 

For it is He who gave the Law and spoke in the Law and was symbolically 
seen and truly visualized, and naturally invisible yet perceived in light and 


Wt 


essentially partaken of for love of mankind (oujsiwdw"" dia; filanqrwpivan 
metecovmeno") and admitted through purity, being the fount of kindness 
and abyss of light, at once light and cause of light, on the one hand 


because of His goodness, on the other because of His splendour, for He 


is, and is called, Light above cause and reason.36 

Christ, by nature invisible (fuvsei ajovrato"), because of his love 

for mankind (dia; filanqrwpivan), makes Himself visible in light 
(ejn fwti; kaqorwvmeno"), and thereby allows us to share essentially 
(oujsiwdw'") in His divine life. The Sinaite’s somewhat ambiguous 
reference here to our essential partaking of Christ, prompted no 
doubt by 2 Pet. 1:4, is not discussed, but, given all that has been 
said about the manifestation of God through His divine energy, 
appears to be employed here in order to stress the reality of man’s 


Theologian,” in Qeologiva kai; Kovsmo" se; Diavlogo [Theology and the 
World 


in Dialogue]: Festschrift for Prof. Georgios I. Mantzarides (Thessalonica, 
2004), pp. 157—170; and cf. Basil of Seleucia, in “The Transfiguration of 
Christ in Greek Patristic Literature,” op. cit., pp. 153—154. 

34. Ibid., pp. 102—103, reworked as “Saint John Chrysostom and the 

Light of Tabor,” the inaugural paper for the Patristic and Byzantine Society 
(Merton College, Oxford: Hilary Term, 1994), also published in Alive 

in Christ, Vol. X, no. 2 (Summer 1994), pp. 29-33; and cf. Maximus the 
Confessor, “The Transfiguration of Christ in Greek Patristic Literature,” 


op. cit., p. 189, n. 3; and in “The Transfiguration of Christ and the 


Deification of Man,” in K/hronomiva, Vol. 27, nos. 1—2 (1996), 313, 320- 
323. 


35. Cf. Chrysostom’s identification of God’s love of mankind 
(filanqrwpiva) with His condescension (sugkatavbasi"), Veniamin, 
“Transfiguration”, op. cit., p. 102. 

36. Discourse on the Transfiguration 6. 
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communion with Christ, the fact that we have been called to share 
in our essence, that is, with our whole being, in Christ.37 

Both the Christological and Trinitarian themes continue 

in the Sinaite’s references to the two prophets and the three 
disciples. Moses and Elijah, says Gregory, by their presence were 
declaring either the two natures of the Word, or, with Jesus, the 
three Hypostases of the Trinity.38 The three disciples, on the other 
hand, whom the Sinaite also regards as representing faith, hope 
and charity, the three powers of the soul, and the fulfilment of 
Matt. 18:16, are first and foremost representative of the Trinity.39 
Thus, the three disciples are symbolic witnesses of the Trinity and 
of the truth of the godhead; while the two prophets are primarily a 


type of the economy of Christ, Who is one and yet twofold in His 


nature. Together, then, the three and the two bear witness to the 

two principal dogmas of the faith.40 

It is interesting, moreover, that Moses is regarded as being 

initiated into the mystery of God in three Persons: first on Horeb 

(= Sinai), where God the Holy Trinity, “He Who Is,” was revealed to 
him; where, that is, he saw the Father legislating through the Son 

in the Spirit (ejkei; me;n To;n “Onta triadiko;n e{na Qeo;n ejn gnovfw/ 
ejqeavsato provteron, toutevsti to;n Patevra diA UiJou' ejn Pneuvmati 
nomogetou'nta); then on Tabor, where he comes face to face with 

Him “Who Is,” one of the Holy Trinity, now made flesh (ejntau'ga 

dev, To;n “Onta kai; th Triavdo" e{na sesarkwmevnon ejn Qabw;r), and 
recognizes in the transfigured Christ the fulfilment of all that had 

been previously revealed to him in symbols. 

Now there (on Horeb) Moses had previously seen in the darkness that 
the one God “who is” was a triune God; that is, He saw the Father 
legislating through the Son in the Spirit, though most men — including 
the Jews themselves — foolishly thought there was only the Father; while 
37. The Sinaite is clearly less systematic in this regard than Palamas, see 
my own study, “Divinae consortes naturae: Notes on the Centrality of the 


Taborian Theophany in Saint Gregory Palamas,” K/hronomiva, Vol. 28, 


nos. 1—2 (Thessalonica, 1996; published 1997), 85—103. 

38. Op. cit., 10. 

39. Ibid., 11. 

40. Ibid., 15. 
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here, seeing Him “who is” and is one of the Trinity, incarnate on Thabor 
and shaped by the unapproachable light, and perceiving how His glory 
had shone forth, he rejoiced; he exulted as he recognised how all the 
symbolic figures of the Law had been fulfilled.41 

The revelation to Moses on Sinai is thus firstly that of the 
tri-hypostatic nature of God, and secondly, on Tabor, that of 

the Incarnation of the Second Person of the Holy Trinity — the 
realization of all that had been prefigured on Sinai.42 

In contrasting Sinai with Tabor,43 the Sinaïte sees divine 

symbols revealed “both in the darkness of the old and later in the 
splendour of the Transfiguration.” Of course, the term splendour 
suggests greater clarity of vision and understanding.44 But the 
Transfiguration, according to St. Gregory, differs from Sinai chiefly 


in two respects: firstly, as the manifestation of the assumption and 


glorification of human nature by the Second Person of the Holy 

Trinity; and secondly, a fact which follows directly from the first, 

as the disclosure of “the earnest of the eternal beatitude,” the 

glory in which the righteous will shine in the Age to Come.45 As 

St. Gregory says, “His purpose was to show both the splendour 

of the glory to come and the pure beauty of the incarnation, by 

which God became truly man in a superhuman way.”46 These two 

new elements, then, unique to the Taborian theophany, constitute 

the true answer to the question posed by Christ at Philippi (Matt. 
16:13—14; Mark 8:27-28; Luke 9:13-19). 

Elijah too, says St. Gregory, recognizes Christ as the same 

Lord whom he knew in the fire and breeze.47 Interestingly, he 

also speaks of the purifying and deifying effect of Elijah’s vision of 

41. Ibid., 8: pavnta tou' novmou suvmbola oJrw'n eykbebhkovta, hjgallia'to. 
42. See also ibid., 5, where Moses is described as “a most initiated mystic 
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seer of the symbols” (qeath;" tw'n sumbovlwn ejkfantorikw 
mustikwvtato"). 


43. Ibid., 4, and 6. 
44. Ibid., 16. 
45. Ibid., 17, and 23. 


46. Ibid., 7: i{na kai; th’ mellouvsh" dovxh" deivxh/ th;n lamprovthta kai; 


th' eynanqrwphvsew" aujtou' th;n eijlikrinh' wJraiovthta, ajlhqw'" 
a[nqrwpo" 


gegonw;" oJ Qeo;" uJpe;r a[nqrwpon. 

47. Ibid., 9. 
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Yahweh on Horeb, curiously interpreting the light breeze, in which 
God was, as a manifestation not of a voice, but of light (au[ran... 


lepth;n fwto;" , cf. 3 Kgs. 19:12: fwnh; au[ra" lepth'"). Indeed, the entire 
event is described in terms of vision, power and light. 


And he saw a “great strong wind” such as crushes those initiated into 
hesychastic prayer, and an “earthquake” of the heart, and a “fire” of 
power which purifies; and finally a “light breath” of light [by which Elijah 
was deified],48 in which God becomes superessentially intelligible to us 
in states of participation.49 

St. Gregory also touches upon the question of the manner or 

state in which Moses and Elijah appeared by Christ’s side at the 
Transfiguration. Christ, he says, summoned them in an instant to 

His side: Moses “from the grave” (ejk nekavdwn), Elijah “as from 
heaven” (wJ" ejx oujranou').50 The Sinaite admits that while he is 


inclined to think that Moses probably appeared without his body, 


it must be conceded that “‘all things are possible to God, who 
vouchsafed that Elijah should superhumanly ride in the upper 

air with his body.”51 The three disciples, moreover, appeared 
imperfect compared to Moses and Elijah, although he holds that 
this does not mean that the two prophets were in any way superior 
to the three disciples, since, as the Sinaite puts it, even in the two 
prophets at that time there was “the spirit of bondage” (pneu'ma 
douleiva" h\n ejn aujtoi'").52 

St. Gregory also follows the kavqarsi"—fwtismo;"—qevwsi" 
schema. The Transfiguration of the human nature of Christ hints 
48. The words in brackets are my own addition to Balfour’s translation. 


The line in question runs as follows: kai; pneu'ma mevga krataio;n oJra'/ 
th" 


suntribh" tw'n peri; hJsuciva" eijsagwmevnwn kai; sussismo;n kardiva" kai; 
pu'r kagartiko;n th' dunavmew" kai; au[ran to; teleutai'on lepth;n fwto;" 
qewvmeno", .... 

49. Ibid., 5. 

50. Ibid. 

51. Ibid. Note, however, that Elijah’s bodily ascension is widely understood 
in a prophetic sense, see e.g. St. Gregory Palamas’ Hom. XXI, 2, “On the 


Ascension of Our Lord and God and Saviour Jesus Christ,” and esp. n. 312, 


in Saint Gregory Palamas: The Homilies, op. cit., pp. 171 and 572. 
52. Ibid., 4. 
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mysteriously at our moral transformation (hjqikh" ajlloiwvsew).53 
In the very first paragraph of his sermon, St. Gregory refers to “all 
those who reflect as mirrors the vision of magnificent glory with 
unveiled countenance” (ajnakekalummevnw/ proswvpw/ katoptrizov- 
menoi, 2 Cor. 3:18)54 — a Pauline reference, of course, especially 
significant in St. Gregory of Nyssa. While the contemplation of 
the divine light may also (to a certain degree)55 be experienced 

by the senses,56 as noetic or intelligible it is perceived primarily 
by the intellect or nous, 57 which thus receives illumination 
(fwtismov").58 Furthermore, at a certain point, the noetic light 
actually overpowers the senses (fwti; nikw'nti th;n ai[sqhsin), and, 
as a result of a kind of ecstasy which removes what St. Gregory 
calls “the sensual perception of relationships,”59 causes them to 
cease operating.60 And it is at this point that one arrives at the 
stage of deification or perfection (qevwsi"). 


In summing up, then, we can say that in St. Gregory the 


Sinaite’s interplay of dogmatic and mystical theology the focus is 

53. Ibid., 14. 

54. Ibid., 1. Note also, that he refers here to the Maximian phrase, “from 
the flesh to the spirit” (ajpo; th'" sarko;" eij" to; pneu'ma), meaning in this 
case, that having transfigured our intellect we may pass from the realm 

of the divine economy to that of theology proper, see esp. St. Maximus 

the Confessor, Ambigua X ( Patrologia Graeca 91:1125D), and in his 
Quaestiones et Dubia 191; and also in Veniamin, in “The Transfiguration 
of Christ and the Deification of Man,” op. cit., 313—314. It seems that St. 
Gregory is here already preparing his audience for the highly Trinitarian 
perspective of his sermon. 

55. Ibid., 1: kai; wJ" dunato;n oyyovmega; and cf. ibid., 6, where the reason 
given for the three disciples’ inability to endure the light of Christ’s 
resplendent face is their imperfection (ajtevleia). 

56. Ibid., 24: uJpe;r h {lion aijsqhtw'" te kai; nohtw' to;n eJautw'n oJrw'nte" 


ejn o[rei despovthn eyklavmyanta kai; ta; pavnta fwtivsanta kai; 
aJgiavsanta. 


57. Ibid., 1, and 27. 
58. Ibid., 7. 


59. Ibid., 13, and cf. 12, where St. Peter’s words are said to be the result of 


the ecstasy and inebriation of his intellect (mh; eijdw;" ajpo; th'" 
ejkstavsew" 


kai; mevgh" ti; levgei). 

60. Ibid., 7, and 12: tw'/ geivw/ fwti; kavtocoi gegonovte". 
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clearly on the Christological and Trinitarian “mode” by which the 
Light of Christ’s divine glory is revealed. Indeed, the way in which 
St. Gregory describes its manifestation and the human person’s 
participation in it is an explicit corollary of the doctrine of the 
hypostatic union of the two natures in Christ, and of the Monarchia 
of the Father, the perichoresis of the three divine Hypostases, and 
the single, common energeia or action ad extra in the mystery of the 
Holy Trinity. St. Gregory’s view of the human person, moreover, is 
entirely positive, inasmuch as he maintains that the manifestation 
of God by His divine Light, although perceived primarily through 
the human intellect or nous, is also seen, to a certain degree even 
in this life, through the eyes of the physical body. And this in turn 
signifies our future hope: participation of the entire human person 
in Christ. 


Partakers of Divine Nature 


ST GREGORY PALAMAS 

AND THE CENTRALITY OF THE 

TRANSFIGURATION 

The vision of the divine Light of Tabor stands at 

the very epicentre of St. Gregory Palamas’ theology, 

permeating and informing his every word. Many of 

the Church Fathers had written on the Transfiguration before 
Palamas,1 and St. Gregory regarded himself as but a faithful 
exponent and continuator of their ascetico-theological tradition,2 
but none had integrated the Taborian theophany into the fabric 
of their theological vision in quite as comprehensive a manner 

as this particular Metropolitan of Thessalonica. It is, indeed, 

this all-encompassing Taborian perspective which constitutes 
Gregory’s greatest contribution to the subject, and which justifies 
our appellation of him as Theologian par excellence of the divine 
Light of Tabor. 

St. Gregory’s fundamental concern, evident in all his works, 

is to affirm that even from this present life man is called to direct 
and unmediated communion with God Himself. Prayer is at one 


and the same time the chief means by which this communion is 


attained, and, in its truest form, the communion itself. Prayer as 
partakers of divine nature 
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communion, prayer as theology, is nothing less than the face to 
Face encounter with the theandric Christ resplendent in His pre- 
eternal and divine glory — His Kingdom or Rule — just as He was 
revealed to His three disciples on Mount Tabor. 

For St. Gregory Palamas (1347 — 1359) the divine Light of Tabor 
is unequivocally uncreated (a[ktiston). It is a light, therefore, but a 
light that is radically unlike any created light known to man. Though 
perceptible to both the senses and the intellect (the nou'"), in the 
experience of deification (qevwsi") the Uncreated Light of Christ 
transcends every aspect of our createdness, including the human 
senses and the human intellect. Hence, it is both suprasensible and 
supra-intellectual. Moreover, St. Gregory accuses ‘those who wage 
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war against the Light’ (toi tou' fwto;" polemivoi"), that is, those 
who consider the Light to be both sensible and created, of basing 
their understanding not on Holy Scripture and Sacred Tradition 


but on ‘the rational word of the Greeks’, on the wisdom, that is, 


of this world.3 


Palamas’ ascetico-theological approach is further witnessed to 

by the way that he reads the Bible. His interpretation of Scripture 

is inextricably bound up with Tradition (to which he constantly 

appeals), which is rooted in the personal experience of the saints, 

the Fathers of the Church. As St. Gregory puts it in his Homilia 

XXXIV: 

We have been taught by those who have been enlightened by Christ of 
those things which only they know with certainty (wJ" ejdidavcqhmen para; 


tw'n uJpo; tou' Cristou' fwtisqevntwn, a{te movnon ajkribw'" eijdovtwn). 
For my 


mysteries are for me and for mine (Ta; ga;r musthvriav mou ejmoi; kai; toi" 
eymoi'"), says God by the prophet (cf. Dan. 2:27ff).4 

In support of his own position on the uncreatedness of the 

divine Light of Tabor, Palamas focuses firstly on Christ, Who, 

he argues, had Himself identified the Light of Tabor with the 

Kingdom of God (Matt. 16:28ff, and parallels). Then he continues 

as follows: 

The Kingdom of God is neither a servant nor created; for it alone is 

without master and unconquerable, and beyond all time and age (kai; 


crovnou pantw'" kai; aijw'no" ejpevkeina). It is neither possible for the 
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Kingdom of God to have a beginning nor to be subject to corruption. 
For it is, we believe, the inheritance of those who are being saved.5 
The Transfiguration Light is, therefore, the very same Light 

in which Christ will shine at His Second Coming. Echoing 

Clement of Alexandria,6 Palamas insists that the Light of Christ 

is His eternal glory and not a light which has been added to Him; 
one, that is, which He did not previously possess but which was 
assumed at the Transfiguration. it is wrong to conceive of the 

divine Light which shone around Christ as a phantasm (favsma) or 

a symbol (suvmbolon) that comes into being and then passes out 

of existence (givnesqai kai; ajpogivnesqai).7 Christ’s Transfiguration 
was not a ‘flash-in-the-pan’ glorification. Such a view, argues 
Gregory, would imply that there are now three natures glorified 

in Christ: the divine, the human, and then that of the light. But 
although concealed beneath His flesh until His Transfiguration, 
Christ (the Light of Light) always possessed the light which was 
revealed on Tabor.8 Thus, since this light is divine, being that of the 
Godhead, it must also be uncreated.9 St. Gregory’s fundamental 


gnosiological presupposition here is, of course, based on the sharp 


distinction between the created and the uncreated, in which there 

is no room for a third, metaphysical category.10 Hence, if the 

Light of Tabor is divine, then it must also be uncreated, since by 
definition all things divine are also uncreated.11 

In considering why Christ had taken the chiefs of the Apostles 

up to a high mount apart, Palamas concludes that it must have 

been in order to make a mystical disclosure. In refuting the idea 

that this disclosure was merely one of a created light, he asks the 
following long series of rhetorical questions: 

What is so great and mystical about the vision of a created light, which 
both those who were chosen, before they were taken up, and those who 
were left behind had already had? What need was there for the power of 
the Spirit, by which they received the eyes or rather by which their eyes 
were changed in order to see that Light, if it were simply sensible and 
created? And how could a sensible light be the glory and Kingdom of the 
Father and the Spirit? And how could Christ come in such a (sensible) 
glory in the Age to Come, when there will be no need of air or light 
partakers of divine nature 
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or space and suchlike, but there will be for us God beyond all? And if 


beyond all, then surely also beyond light (E1j de; ajnti; pavntwn, kai; ajnti; 
fwto;" pavntw"). Therefore, that light is again shown to be of the Godhead. 
For this reason, John, the most theological of the Evangelists, reveals by 
the Apocalypse concerning that future and eternal city, that “the city has 
no need of the sun or the moon to shine upon it, for the glory of God is 

its light, and its lamp is the lamb” (Rev. 21:23).12 Does he not clearly show 
us here Jesus who is now on Tabor divinely transfigured; whose body is 

as a lamp, and whose light is the glory of the Godhead manifested on 

the mountain to those who went up with Him. And concerning those 

who shall dwell in that city, the same (Evangelist) says, “they need no 
light of lamp or sun, for the Lord God will be their light, and night shall 

be no more” (cf. Rev. 22:5). What is this light, then, in which there is no 
alteration or shadow of change (parA w/|/ oujk e[sti parallaghv, h] troph"™ 


ajposkivasma, Jas. 1:17)? What is this unchangeable and never-setting 
light? 


Is it not the Light of the Godhead? And Moses and Elias (and indeed 
Moses existing in His unembodied soul), how could they appear and be 
glorified by a sensible light? And these, appearing also in that same glory, 
spoke of His departure which he was to accomplish in Jerusalem. And 
how could the Apostles recognize those whom they had never seen, if 


not by the revelatory power of that light?13 


Palamas rebukes ‘those who are at present blaspheming’ for 
reducing not only the Kingdom of God but also the power of the 
Holy Spirit to the level of a creature, and quoting 1 Cor. 2:9-10 

(a] ojfqalmo;" oujk ei\de, kai; ou\" oujk h[kouse, kai; eypi; kardivan 


my 


ajnqrwvpou oujk ajnevbh, a} hJtoivmasen oJ Qeo;" toi" ajgapw'sin aujtovn, 
hJmi'n de; ajpekavluyen oJ Qeo;" dia; tou' Pneuvmato" aujtou': to; ga;r 
Pneu'ma ejreuna'/ kai; ta; bavqh tou' Qeou), he holds that it is by this 

very power that things divine are revealed to the worthy.14 

In connection with the nature and significance of the Bright 

Cloud, Palamas first regards it as the divine response in answer to 

Peter’s words, manifesting the only tabernacle fitting for Christ.15 

He then goes on to ask who the Bright Cloud might be, and how or 

why it overshadowed them all at the Transfiguration. Interestingly, 

he concludes by saying that this again is the unapproachable light 
in which God dwells (1 Tim. 6:16, Movno" e[cwn ajqanasivan, fw'" 
oykw'n ajprovsiton), and with which He is clothed (cf. Ps. 103:23, 
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ajnaballovmeno" fw™ wJ" iJmavtion... oJ tiqei;" nevfh th;n eypivbasin 


aujtou'; and Ps. 17:12, “Eqeto skovto" ajpokrufh;n aujtou', kuvklw/ aujtou' 


hJ skhnh; aujtou'). Palamas maintains that this very same Light, 
because of its surpassing brilliance (diA uJperevcousan fanovthta) 
which overshadows the beholder, is referred to sometimes as light 
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and sometimes as darkness (w {ste to; aujto; kai; fw'" ejstin ejntauqoi' 
kai; skovto").16 In support of the latter, St. Gregory appeals to 

St. Dionysius the Areopagite who refers to the divine Light as the 
dark cloud (gnovfo"), in which those worthy of knowing and seeing 


‘ai 


God enter (gnovfon eijpw;n ei\nai to; ajprovsiton fw'", ejn w|/ katoikei'n 


mt 


oJ Qeo;" levgetai, ejn tou'tw/, fhsiv, givnetai pa" oJ Qeo;n gnw'nai kai; 
ijdei'n ajxiouvmeno").17 And he adds that it was this same light which 
later manifested itself as the Bright Cloud. 

Therefore it was the same light which the Apostles saw shining first 
from the face of Christ which afterwards appeared as the overshadowing 
Cloud. But then it granted them sight by shining more obscurely (AAlla; 
tovte me;n ajmudrovteron ejpilavmpon parei'ce to; oJra'n); whereas later, 
shining more intensely, it became invisible by reason of its surpassing 
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luminosity (ejkfane;n de; pollw'/ plevon u{steron, ajovraton aujtoi 
uJph'rce 


diA uJperevcousan fanovthta), and in this way, it overshadowed Jesus, the 


Sun of Righteousness (Mal. 4:2), who is the source of the divine and 


eternal light (kai; ou{tw, th;n tou' geivou kai; ajenavou fwto;" phghvn, to;n 
h{lion 


th' dikaiosuvnh" ejpeskivase Cristovn).18 

Here, Palamas discerns two stages in the manifestation of 

the Transfiguration Light: the first, as light, when it is seen by the 
Apostles shining from the Face of Christ; and the second, in its 
appearance as the Bright Cloud, signifying an increasing intensity 
in its brightness, so much so that the Apostles could no longer 
look upon it. It surrounds Christ, adds Gregory, because He is the 
source of the divine and eternal light. 

Interestingly, Palamas also identifies the Light of Tabor with 

the very first light which shone forth (Gen. 1:3—5), and proceeds 
to compare it to that of the sun. There was a time, he says, when 
the sun’s light was not, and the light that was made to shine was 
clearly not, as we now see it, in the shape of a disc. The first is the 
progenitor or original light (prwtovgonon), while the second, says 
partakers of divine nature 
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St. Gregory, is that physical light which was brought into existence 
on the fourth day of creation by Him who created all things. 


Hence, though there was a time when the divine Light was not 


in the assumed vessel of the human body of Christ, yet it always 
existed as pre-eternal and without beginning (proavnarcon).19 
Palamas points out that St. Luke does not compare Christ’s 

shining Face to any thing, nor indeed does he do so in the case of 
the bright garments (Luke 9:29); while St. Mark’s comparison of 
Christ’s garments to snow (Mark 9:3) simply serves to illustrate the 
inadequateness of the images employed; for snow, says St. Gregory, 
is indeed white, but it is not, by any stretch of the imagination, 
brilliant and dazzling (bJ ga;r ciw;n leukh; mevn ejstin, ajllA oujci; kai; 
stivlbousa).20 Therefore, because the whiteness of snow, by itself, 
does not suffice to convey the delight (terpnovn) of that vision, the 
quality of brilliance (to; stivlbein) is also employed; for this light 
made Christ’s garments brilliant, whereas material light, argues 

St. Gregory, does not make objects bright and white, but rather 
simply reveals their natural colour.21 And by referring to both the 
Face and garments of the Lord, the Evangelist shows that His 
brightness is beyond anything that either nature (represented by 

His Face) or craftsmanship (represented by His garments) could 
achieve.22 The peculiar terms used by the Evangelists in attempting 


to describe the divine Light are thus yet another indication of the 


supranatural quality of the Light of the Transfiguration (uJperfue;" 

to; fw'" ejykei'no).23 

Palamas also refers to a grave contradiction in the contentions 

of his theological adversaries. At first, he claims, they maintained 

that the divine and supranatural and uncreated Light of Christ is 

both sensible and created; whereas now they insist not only on 
affirming the divinity of the Light of Christ but also on identifying 

it with the very essence of God.24 Palamas concludes, therefore, 

that either the Barlaamites accept the divine Light as both created 

and as the essence of God, or they must be referring to two 

different essences and two different divinities or Godheads.25 

In order to refute the Barlaamite position, and to show that 

the uncreated glory of God is not to be identified with the divine 
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essence, Palamas points to the participation in that glory of both 

the angelic powers and the elect. 

And the Lord says in the Gospels that this (final) glory is not common to 
Himself and the Father alone, but also to the holy angels, as the divine 


Luke writes, “for whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my words, 


of him shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he shall come in his own 
glory, and in his Father’s, and of the holy angels” (Luke 9:26). Those 
therefore who endeavour to identify that glory with the (divine) essence, 
also say that the essence of God and the angels is one and the same, which 
is the ultimate impiety! And indeed not only angels, but also holy men 
participate in that same glory and Kingdom; but while the Father and the 
Son together with the divine Spirit possess this glory and Kingdom by 
nature, both the holy angels and men possess it by grace (cavriti tauvth" 
eujmoirou'sin). And both Moses and Elias, who appeared with Him in the 
same glory, demonstrate this to us.26 

Note first that ‘glory’ and ‘Kingdom’ are used here 

synonymously. So too is the term lamprovth", ‘brightness’ 

or ‘brilliance’ (Koinh;n me;n ou\n hJ dovxa kai; hJ basileiva kai; hJ 
lamprovth" au{th tou' te Qeou' kai; tw'n aujtou' aJgivwn), as is indicated 
by the Scriptural verse, ‘the brightness of the Lord our God be 

upon us’ (Ps. 89(90):17). Hence, according to Palamas, the divine 

and uncreated glory, Kingdom and brilliance is one and the same 

in God and in His saints. However, the same can not be said of the 

divine essence, for, as St. Gregory continues, no one — by which of 


course St. Gregory means none of the Prophets, Apostles or saints 


— has ever dared to say that the essence of God is one and the same 
in God and the saints (koinh;n de; kai; mivan ei\nai th;n oujsivan tou' 


Qeou' kai; tw'n aJgivwn oujdeiv" pw meveri kai; nu'n ejtovlmhsen 
eljpei'n).27 


This distinction also holds true on the Christological plane, in 

the case of the two natures of Christ, where the divine brilliance 

is one and the same in the divinity of the Logos and (by virtue 

of the hypostatic union and the communicatio idiomatum which 
proceeds from it) in His flesh; whereas, as Palamas puts it, only 
Eutyches and Dioscorus would say that the essence is common to 

the Godhead and the flesh.28 In fact Palamas, like St. Gregory the 
Sinaite,29 bases his Trinitarian theology on Christology, and this 
partakers of divine nature 
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is particularly evident in his third letter to Akindynus, in which 
Palamas goes so far as to accuse Barlaam of atheism: 

For if (as we are told) God had no natural and essential energies, then he 
who says such a thing would be an atheist — for this again clearly means 
that there is no God; since the saints openly state that if there exists no 
natural and essential energy, then there would be neither God nor man 


in Christ who is venerated in those two energies and two natures — or, if 


we were to accept that there exist natural and essential energies of God, 
but that these were created, then we should also have to say that the 
divine essence from which they stem is created too. For if the natural 
and essential energies of the essence and nature were created, then the 
essence could not be uncreated. And then the divine providence and 
deifying power and the brightness of God, which was manifested on 
Tabor to Moses and Elias and to those who went up together with Christ, 
revealing His divinity and Kingdom, these too would also be created, if 
the (divine) nature alone were without beginning and everlasting and it 
alone were the uncreated light and the uncreated glory of God; therefore, 
the uncreated divinity is one, being of the one uncreated divine essence.30 
Thus, the final glory is uncreated, and Palamas insists that 

all shall see the glory and brilliance of the Lord when He comes 

shining from the East to the West, in the same way as those 

who now ascend with Jesus. However, he reiterates, no one has 

found himself in the substance and essence of God, neither has 

any one seen or spoken of seeing the nature of God (oujdei;" de; 

e[sth ejn uJposthvmati kai; oujsiva/ Qeou', kai; Qeou' fuvsin ei\den h] 
eyxhgovreuse).3 1 


In his interpretation of ‘partakers of the divine nature’ 


(2 Pet. 1:4), St. Gregory appeals to the authority of Maximus 

the Confessor: 

Listen now to the same Maximus who says, “He who is not 
participable according to His essence for beings, but willing to be 
participable in another way to those who are able, does not come out 
of His hiddenness according to essence”. And again he says, “all of us 
in general become gods without becoming identical to His essence”. 
And again, “the blessed Godhead is in essence above the ineffable 
and beyond the unknowable and infinitely transcendent of every 
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infinity, leaving no trace of comprehension whatsoever — not even a 
faint one — after its manifestation”.32 

Palamas continues in the same vein, appealing to, among 

others, SS. Athanasius, Basil, and Chrysostom. For Gregory, 

then, the nature of God is invisible and unparticipable, and this 
preserves the integrity of the Holy Trinity. His perspective is 

simply one of an ascetic seeking to describe, so far as is humanly 
possible, the mystery of the experience through prayer of man’s 


union with his Creator. He refuses to accept a mode of union either 


according to essence (katA oujsivan) or according to hypostasis 
(kaqA uJpovstasin), because he sees the first as applying only to the 
unity of the Three Divine Hypostases, while he regards the second 
as unique to the prosopic or hypostatic union of the divine and 
human in Christ, the Second Person of the Holy Trinity.33 The only 
other way of safeguarding the belief in a real and direct union with 
God, as Palamas sees it, is thus by that mode which is on the level 
of deifying Grace (kata; cavrin), which Palamas most frequently 
refers to as union or participation according to the divine energy 
(kata; th;n qeivan qeou'sqai cavrin te kai; eyjnevrgeian).34 Hence, 
while the divine essence is unparticipable (ajmevgekto"), indivisible 
and therefore simple, the divine energy is participable, divisible 
and therefore may be divided into many and different energies.35 
Palamas identifies the divine Light with all the energies of God, 
then, and in so doing appeals also to Basil the Great and Gregory 
of Nazianzus.36 

Before moving on to the question of the way by which 
contemplation of the divine Light may be attained, it would be 
expedient to make certain brief observations concerning the 


divisibility and multiplicity of the divine energies in St. Gregory. 


In direct reference to the knowablility of the divine Light, it 

is important to note that St. Gregory affirms a fundamental 

mystery: that the divine Light is ‘undividedly divided’ (ajmerivstw" 
merizovmenon). In other words, with the manifestation of the 
divinity or Godhead to each person we are faced with the paradox 
that the whole divinity is present without suffering diminution in 
any way.37 Furthermore, he argues that whereas we know it only 
partakers of divine nature 
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in part in this life (cf. 1 Cor. 13:9), we shall know it in the life to 
come (Metrei'tai me;n ou\n ou {tw kai; merivzetai ajmerivstw", kai; to; 
ma'llon kai; h\tton ejpidevcetai to; fw'" ejkei'no: kai; to; me;n aujtou' 
nu'n, to; dA u{steron gnwrivzetai). As already indicated, however, 
this knowledge is not one of sensual perception or of noetic 
apprehension, because it is the result of the union or, rather, the 
communion of the created with the Uncreated, or better still, of 

the creature with the Creator. This, however, is not the case as 

far as the divine essence is concerned. The divine essence, unlike 
the divine Light, is perfectly indivisible and thus inapprehensible 


by the senses or intellect, and as such offers no prospect of an 


increasing or decreasing knowledge of it either in this life or in the 

life to come (AAmerh;" dev ejsti pantavpasi kai; a[lhpto" hJ tou' Qeou' 
oujsiva, kai; to; ma'llon kai; h\tton oujdemiva tw'n oujsiw'n ejypidevcetai). 
And St. Gregory adds that it is the Messalians who falsely claim 

that those who are worthy actually see the essence of God (a[Ilw" 

te kai; tw'n kataravtwn Messalianw'n ejstin oJra'sqai oi[esqai th;n 


atte 


oujsivan tou' Qeou' toi" katA aujtou;" ajxivou").38 

Now concerning the manner by which the contemplation of 

the divine Light of Christ may be attained, St. Gregory points 

first and foremost to prayer. Prayer, he says, is the ambassador or 
agent of the blessed vision, and this is why Christ Himself prayed 
immediately before His Transfiguration (i{na detvxh/ provxenon ou\ 
san th;n proseuch;n th makariva" ejkeivnh" qeva"),39 even though (as 
consubstantial and undivided with the Father) He did not need to 

do so.40 Faithful to the hesychast tradition, Palamas also stresses 
the importance of the cultivation of virtue: that it is through 
unceasing good works and earnest prayer toward God, and by the 
union according to the intellect that ‘brightness’ (hJ lamprovth") 

is attained: o {ti dia; th pro;" Qeo;n katA ajreth;n eygguvthto", kai; 


th pro;" aujto;n kata; nou'n eJnwvsew", hJ lamprovth" ejggivnetai 


atte 


kai; ajnafaivnetai ejkeivnh, pa'si didomevnh te kai; oJrwmevnh, toi 


mt 


diA ajgaqoergiva" ajkribou'", kai; dia; proseuch" eilikrinou'", 
ajnateinomevnoi" ajdialeivptw" pro;" Qeovn.41 

Like St. Basil of Caesarea before him, Palamas also speaks 

of the divine beauty (kavllo") in relation to the Transfiguration. 
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This is not the divine nature itself, however, but rather that 

which surrounds the blessed nature; and it is this aspect of God 

which may be contemplated only by the intellect which has been 
purified (Kavllo"... movnw/ tw'/ to;n nou'n kekaqarmevnw/ qewrhto;n to; 
peri; th;n geivan kai; makarivan fuvsin ejsti;n).42 He who looks upon 
the splendour and charisms of that light, says Gregory in a way 

which is reminiscent of Irenaeus of Lyons, participates in a part of 

it (metalambavnei ti ajpA aujtou').43 And this is precisely why the face 
of Moses was glorified when he spoke with God.44 

Palamas asserts that the divine Light, not being a sensible, 

physical light, cannot be seen merely by the physical eyes of 

the body. In order for our eyes to participate in this vision, it is 


first necessary for them to undergo a spiritual transformation, 


brought about of course by the power of the divine Spirit. This is 

how the three disciples were enabled to see the vision of the Light 

of Tabor: ‘they were changed’, says St. Gregory, ‘and in this way 

they saw the change’ (AEnhllavghsan ou\n, kai; ou {tw th;n ejynallagh;n 
e1\don).45 The divine Light, then, is visible to the physical eyes of 

the body, and it was actually seen by the eyes of the Apostles at the 
Transfiguration46 — even if only very briefly (kai; eywra'to toi" tw'n 


afte 


ajpostovlwn ojfqalmoi'", kai; tau'ta oujk ejk pollou' diasthvmato").47 
Explicitly identifying now the divine Light with the divine power, 
Palamas characteristically notes with caution that the divine 

power may be seen only by those who have the eyes of their 


afte 


heart purified (hJ geiva duvnami", diaugavzousa toi" e[cousi tou;" 
ojfqalmou;" th kardiva" kekaqarmevnou").48 

Commenting on the significance of the words ‘as the sun’ in 

Matt. 17:2, St. Gregory echoes both SS. John Chrysostom and 
Maximus the Confessor,49 who placed a strong emphasis on the 
noetic nature of the vision: 

He [Matthew] said “as the sun”, not in order to make one think of that 


light as sensible — Begone to the blindness of the intellect in those who 


are incapable of understanding any phenomenon which is superior to 


those within the realm of the senses! — but so that we should know, that 
what the sun is to those who live according to the senses, and see through 
the senses, Christ as God is to those who live according to the Spirit, 
partakers of divine nature 
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and see in the Spirit, and there is no need for those who are godlike for 
another light in the vision of God: to those who are eternal He, and no 
other, is Light. For what need is there of a second light for those who 
possess the greatest?50 

In response, it seems, to the view that the Transfiguration glory 

is not the highest form of theophany, but one which is inferior to 


my 


the illumination of the nou'", St. Gregory argues that such a vision, 
far from being inferior to the intellect (ouj tou' nou' ceivrwn),51 is 
actually superior to it precisely because it is seen in the divine Spirit. 
The Light of the Transfiguration, therefore, cannot be a transitory 
glory, one which comes-to-be and then passes away, neither is it 
circumscribable, nor can it be subjected to the power of the senses 
(even if it is actually seen by the eyes of the body). Quoting Maximus 


again, St. Gregory adds that the vision of the Light of Tabor did 


not remain on the level of the Apostles’ sensory perception, ‘but 


passed from the flesh to the spirit’ (ajpo; th'" sarko;" eij" to; pneu'ma 
metevbhsan), so that they underwent a change in the operation of 
their senses (th'/ ejnallagh'/ tw'n katA ai[sqhsin ejnergeiw'n), through 
the action of the Holy Spirit (h}n aujtou;" to; pneu'ma eynhvrghse), and 
in this way they saw that ineffable Light when and as much as the 
power of the divine Spirit granted or allowed them to see.52 

As we have seen in the case of the Bright Cloud, Palamas 

discerns different levels of intensity in the shining of the divine 

Light, and also different levels of intensity in the measure according 
to which it is meted out to those who are worthy of receiving the 
vision (mevtrw/ divdotai, kai; to; ma'llon kai; h\tton ejpidevcetai, kata; 


th;n ajxivan tw'n uJpodecomevnwn ajmerivstw" merizovmenon). Hence, 
the 


Face of the Lord shone as the sun, whereas His garments became 

white as snow; and while Moses and Elias appeared in this same 

glory, neither of them is said to have shone as the sun. 53 The three 
disciples, on the other hand, saw that light, but were unable to 

gaze upon it (tw'/ de; ajtenivzein oujk hjdunhvghsan).54 Beyond a certain 
level of intensity, moreover, the divine Light becomes invisible to 

both the transfigured eyes and the intellect, just as it proved to be 


in the case of the three Apostles, who for this reason are described 


as entering into a Bright Cloud (ei\ta thlaugevstero" lavmya", wJ" 
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am 


hjqevlhse, di^ uJperevcousan fanovthta toi" tw'n ajpostovlwn ojfqalmoi'" 
ajovrato" uJph'rcen, w {sper eij" fwteinh;n nefevlhn eijselqwvn), which 
signifies the intensification of its brightness beyond human 

visual capacity.55 

Most evident is the fact that for St. Gregory the basis of divine 
knowledge is not philosophical speculation but direct experience 

of God granted by the Holy Spirit Himself.56 In a line of thought 
which may be traced back to Origen, he maintains that the bright 
garments of the divine Word represent the words of Scripture (vta; 
rhvmata tou' Eujaggelikou' khruvgmato"), the meaning of which, when 


contemplated in the Spirit, becomes bright and clear.57 Only then 


is the Gospel understood in a divine way and as befits God (ma'llon 


Wt afte 


de; qeoprepw"" kai; e[ngeon toi'" ejn Pneuvmati ta; tou' Pneuvmato" 
oJrw'si kai; diasafou'si ta;" ejn tw'/ gravmmati levxei" qeoprepw'").58 
Palamas also takes up Origen’s interpretation of the term fuller 
(gnafeu;") as referring to the wise of this present age (sofo;" tou' 


aijw'no" touvtou),59 who are unable to explain or even to know 


things divine (ouj duvnatai diasafhvsai: kai; tiv levgw diasafhvsai... 
Oujde; ga;r duvnatai gnw'na1). And linking this to what St. Paul has to 
say about the unspiritual man ( yuciko;" ga;r a[nqrwpo" ouj devcetai 

ta; tou' Pneuvmato", oujde; duvnatai gnw'nai, | Cor. 2:14), he concludes 
that he who is lacking in divine illumination, by attempting to 

penetrate things which he has never seen — his carnal mind being 

vainly puffed up with conceit (a} mh; eJwvraken eymbateuvwn, eijkh' 
fusiouvmeno" uJpo; tou' noo;" th'" sarko;" aujtou') — mistakes divine 

and spiritual illuminations, which are beyond the intellect, for 

sensible phenomena (e1j" aijsqhta;" paragnwrivzei ta;" uJpe;r nou'n 

kai; geiva" kai; pneumatika;" ejllavmyei").60 

St. Gregory also sees a difference between the shining Face 

of Christ and His garments, for whereas His Face shone as the 

sun, His garments became bright by virtue of their touching upon 

His body (to; me;n ga;r provswpon aujtou' wJ" oJ h{lio" e[lamye, ta; de; 
iJmavtia wJ" ejggivzonta tw'/ swvmati ejkeivnou fwteina; ejgevneto). The 
significance of the splendour of the garments is that they represent 

the garments of glory with which those who are drawing near 

to God will be clothed; the cloak of sinlessness of which Adam 
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because of his transgression was divested (kai; dia; touvtwn e[deixe, 
tivne" aiJ stolai; th'" dovxh", a}" ejnduvsontai kata; to;n mevllonta aijw'na 
oiJ ejggivzonte" Qew'/, kai; tivna ta; ejnduvmata th" ajnamarthsiva", a} 
dia; th;n paravbasin oJ AAda;m ajpekdusavmeno", gumno;" ejwra'to kai; 
kathschvneto).61 

Palamas also refers to the significance of the number of days 

before the Transfiguration took place. In a way which is more 
reminiscent of Irenaeus than Origen, Palamas holds that the six 

days in Matthew and Mark refer unequivocally to the Light of the 
Paternal glory and Kingdom, which, of course, is more Irenaean 

than Origenist. And as regards the eight days in Luke, Palamas 

points out that eight persons were seen on the mount: Christ, 

Moses and Elias, the three disciples, together with the Father who 

spoke to them and the Spirit which appeared as a Cloud.62 

Origen’s influence is visible in Palamas’ more mystical 

interpretation of the number of days, when he says that both 

numbers are correct, since six refers to things visible, and eight to 

things invisible.63 The eighth day, moreover, represents the Age to 


Come: after the six days in which the world was created, and the 


seventh day, on which God rested, we have the eighth day, which 
symbolizes our passing from the sensible world to eternity. Palamas 
also brings in here the notion of the five senses — to which, he says, 
we can add speech — proforiko;" lovgo", making a total of six —, by 
which we communicate with our environment. The Kingdom of 
God, therefore, is not only represented as being beyond sense, 

but also beyond word or speech (uJpe;r lovgon), and so in following 
what Gregory calls the good inoperation of these six senses (meta; 


m 


th;n kalh;n ajnenerghsivan tw'n eJxadikw' touvtwn ejkteloumevnwn), by 
which the seventh day is enriched, the eighth day is realized in us, 
though only, as he is quick to add, by the greater power of the divine 
Spirit, through whom the Kingdom of God is seen by those who 

are worthy (Kai; tauvthn th;n tou' qeivou Pneuvmato" duvnamin, diA h|" 


LAAJ 


oJra'tai toi" ajxivoi" hJ tou' Qeou' Basileiva).64 

Again like Origen, Palamas says that the words ‘come with 
power’ signify that the Kingdom of God, which is always present, 
is made visible by the power of the Holy Spirit. Furthermore, ‘with 
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power’ here does not simply refer to those who happen to be 


present, but to those who actively stand with Christ, that is, to all 
those who are firmly established (ejsthrigmevnoi") in their faith in 
Him, and who, like Peter, James and John, are taken up to a high 
mount, whereby our natural ability (tapeinovth") is surpassed, and 
we overcome the limitations of our createdness.65 This indeed 

is why God reveals Himself on the mountain: to represent His 
condescension from His place on High, and, secondly, in order to 
reveal that the divine purpose in creating us is to raise us up from 
the lowly estate of our human existence to the level of divine 
Being, thereby making those who are of a created nature able to 
contain (in measure and as far as is safe) Him who cannot be 
contained (oJ ajcwvrhto").66 

Concerning Peter’s words, Palamas says that he did not wish 

to be separated from that Light: pro;" e[rwta qei'on kai; povqon 
ejpargei;" meivzona, tou' fwto;" eyketvnou diasth'nai mhkevti qevlwn. 
However the disciples were not yet perfect, since Peter did not 
understand that it was not yet time for the apocatastasis, ou[pw 
ga;r oJ kairo;" ejfeisthvkei th" ajpokatastavsew". Furthermore, 
Peter should not have placed Christ on an equal par with the two 


servants, AAIIA oujdA ejxisou'n e[dei tw'/ Despovth/ tou;" douvlou" dia; 
th" 


tw'n skhnw'n oJmoiovthto".67 

And finally, just as a voice was heard emanating from the 

heavens at the Jordan (Matt. 3:17; Mark 1:11; Luke 3:21—22) and at St. 
Stephen’s martyrdom (Acts 7:56), so too does the Transfiguration 
Cloud, from which the voice of the Father emanated, represent 

the supracelestial glory of God. Therefore, asks Palamas, in high 
rhetorical fashion, ‘How then can the supracelestial (light) be a 


Wt 


sensible light?’ (Pw'" ou\n aijsqhto;n fw'" to; uJperouravnion;).68 
As stated at the beginning of this inquiry, what becomes 
increasingly apparent in reading St. Gregory is the centrality of 
the Taborian theophany. For Palamas, the Transfiguration stands 
as the icon of the divine purpose in the creation of man: to bestow 
upon humankind the gift of truly sharing in the divine Life of the 
Most Holy Trinity. Whether we are speaking of the divine Light, 
the glory, the Kingdom or rule, brightness, the divine darkness, the 
partakers of divine nature 
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power, grace, divine energy or energies, or, indeed, of the nature of 


God in the sense employed by 2 Pet. 1:4, we are always speaking of 


that aspect of God’s very Being to which we have been called to be 


united and participate in. Though full and perfect, this is not, and 
never will be, a union with or participation in the divine essence 
itself. Our communion with God is not a sharing in what God is, 
but rather participation in how God is. Man’s union with God, 
therefore, is neither essential, which characterizes the unity of 
Three Divine Hypostases, nor hypostatic, which is found only in 
the mystery of the Incarnation of the Divine Logos; it is, rather, an 
energetic union, a union by grace, which is accomplished through 
the glorified human flesh of Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus, ‘partakers of divine nature’ signifies for Palamas the ultimate 
and sovereign gift of human existence on the level of divine Being, 
that of the Triune Godhead. As an energetic union with the Holy 
Trinity and not an essential one, the existential line of demarcation 
between the source of Life and those who share in this Life is never 
crossed. God the Holy Trinity alone is God, while man is called to 
be a partaker in the fullness of His Uncreated energy of Life. In 
other words, even in the Age to Come, the correct response to 

the Giver of Life and Maker of all things visible and invisible is 
prayer of thanksgiving, eucharistic worship, in which we ‘commend 


ourselves and one another, and our whole life to Christ our God’.69 
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Homilia in Transfigurationem Salvatoris Nostri Jesu Christi, in kotter, op. 
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veniamin, op. cit., pp. 48—49. 
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66. Ibid. (428D-429A). 
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69. From the Litany of Fervent Intercession, Let us complete our 
supplication 


unto the Lord. Translation taken from The Orthodox Liturgy of The 
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by_way_of conclusion 

On Becoming Theologians 

“hesychia”’ as a prerequisite for the 

encounter with god1 

As Fr Sophrony of Essex writes, the Gospel teaches us 

that for a whole week before His glorious Transfiguration, 

our Lord, God and Saviour Jesus Christ performed 

no miracle, and spoke no word.2 In short, in all three Synoptic 
narratives there is a significant period of silence before the 
Taborian theophany takes place (Matt. 17:1; Mark 9:2; Luke 9:28). 
Indeed, the Gospel of Luke specifies that it was while the Lord 


was praying that His wondrous change occurred (Luke 9:29). 


Prayer, silence and stillness — what the Fathers refer to as hesychia 

— preceded this great Biblical event: the manifestation of Christ’s 
pre-eternal divinity in and through His assumed human flesh, and 
therefore also the revelation of God’s purpose in His creation of 

man, as Christ, the divine hypostasis of the Logos, is beheld by 

1. This article is dedicated to Archimandrite Zacharias, of the Monastery 
of St John the Baptist in Essex, England, who gave me the topic, made 
several key suggestions, and on whose writings it is largely based. 
Regrettably, however, it represents but a shadow of his vision, if that. It 
was first delivered, as a public lecture, at Holy Cross Greek Orthodox 
School of Theology in Brookline, Massachussetts, on October 18, 2013. 


2. Archimandrite Sophrony, Asceticism and Contemplation, p. 177 [in 
Greek]. 
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the three chosen disciples resplendent, even in the flesh, in the 
light of His divine glory. 

As true and perfect God and true and perfect man the uniquely 
incarnate Person of the Son and Word of God is for us the measure 
of all things both divine and human. He is the Way — “No man 


cometh to the Father but by me” (John 14:6), and again as the Lord 


Himself says, “I have given you an example” (cf. John 13:15). And 
the example that we see here, in the Transfiguration of the Saviour 
on Mount Tabor, is that prayer and stillness — hesychia — precede 
the clear vision of God.3 

Now this simple fact is of course attested to not only by the 
Transfiguration, but throughout Holy Scripture. Beginning with 
Genesis, we read of the Holy Spirit hovering in silence upon the 
waters before Creation bursts forth (Gen. 1:2—3); following the six 
days of Creation, God rests on the Sabbath, on the Seventh Day 
(Gen. 2:2—3),4 which is also a foreshowing of the Lord’s three-day 
burial; we notice the silence in Jacob’s spiritual struggle, as he 
wrestled with God all night long, before meeting with his brother 
Esau, who wanted to kill him, after which he exclaims, “I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is preserved” [lit. “and my soul is 
saved”] (Gen. 32:24-30). In Exodus we find Moses and the people 
of Israel keeping silence, before Moses entered the cloud to be 
with God (Exod. 24:1—18). Similarly, Joshua and the Israelites kept 
silence for seven days after they camped outside Jericho, before 
the trumpets sounded and the walls came tumbling down, which 


was a clear sign that the Lord was working with them (Joshua 


6:10-16); and Job’s seven-day silence, before opening his mouth 

3. Archimandrite Zacharias, “Fattening of the Soul through Hesychia” 
(unpublished article), p. 2. 

4. Gen. 2:2—3: “And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he had 
made. And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it: because that 

in it he had rested from all his work which God created and made.” As Fr 
Zacharias says, “God entered into His eternal Sabbath, that is to say, into 
His rest, which means that He sealed His creation with the seal of the 
perfection of His Holy Spirit”, “Fattening of the Soul through Hesychia” 
(unpublished article), p. 3ff. 
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to speak with power (Job 2:13ff), that is to say, to speak inspired 

by God. And let us not forget Elijah’s silence on Horeb and the 

fact that God was afterwards revealed to him in “the still small 

voice” (1 Kgs. 19:9-14). And of course, the greatest hesychast of 

all, the Mother of God and Ever-Virgin, who practiced silence in 

the Temple,5 and through the period before she received the glad 


tidings of the Annunciation from Gabriel (Luke 1:26ff). And we 


find the Lord manifesting His power after stillness and silence 

on the Mount of Olives6 and in the desert (e.g. Luke 5:16-17 and 
following). And the Resurrection itself takes place after “all flesh” 
had been stilled for three days, as we are taught by the beautiful 
hymn, “Let all mortal flesh be still”, sung in place of the Cherubic 
Hymn on Holy Saturday. And the Holy Spirit came down upon 

the disciples at Pentecost while they too kept silence “with one 
accord in prayer” (Acts 1:14).7 And to all these wonderful events 
we may add what the great Godbearer Ignatius of Antioch tells us 
about the Word of God Himself being born pre-eternally “of the 
silence of the Father” (Magn. 8:2).8 

What the Transfiguration and all these other great events in 

the history of our salvation show us is that if we truly desire to meet 
God, and have a face to face vision of Him, we need first to prepare 
ourselves for that encounter through prayer and stillness — through 
5. St. Gregory Palamas, Homs. LII and LIII, On the Entry into the Holy of 


Holies of Our Exceedingly Pure Lady, Mother of God, and Ever-Virgin 
Mary, 


in Saint Gregory Palamas: The Homilies, ed. and trans. by C. Veniamin 
(Dalton PA: Mount Thabor Publishing, 2013), pp. 407-444. 


6. Matt. 24:3ff; Mark 13:3ff, where Christ prophesizes concerning the 


end of the world; Matt. 26:30ff; Mark 14:26; Luke 22:39ff, after which we 
have the agony in Gethsemane and the Passion; Mark 11:1ff; Luke 19:29ff, 
followed by Palm Sunday; Luke 21:37ff, the Last Supper. And John 8:1 ff, 
after which the Lord teaches in the Temple. 

7. “These all continued with one accord in prayer and supplication, with 
the women, and Mary the mother of Jesus, and with his brethren.” 


8. Gk. o}" ejstin aujtou' lovgo" ajpo; sigh" proelqwvn, St Ignatius of 
Antioch, 


Epistle to the Magnesians 8:2: “... there is one God who manifested 
Himself 


through Jesus Christ His Son, who is His Word that proceeded from 
silence, who in all things was well-pleasing unto Him that sent Him”. 
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hesychia. As the Psalmist says, “Be still and know that I am God” (Psalm 
46:10). For, unless we know the Lord, we cannot be true theologians. 
And, more importantly, we cannot give a word of comfort to those 

to whom we have been called to minister — unless we ourselves have 
been comforted, by the Comforter. 

So, prayer and silence must precede our encounter with God. 


Theology is the description of our encounter with God. And this 


encounter is also the prerequisite for our ministry to others as 

His servants. 

Most significantly, the liturgical cycle of the Orthodox Church 
gives us ample opportunity to “be still” and focus on the “one thing 
needful” (Luke 10:42). Sunday, the weekly celebration of the Lord’s 
Resurrection, and all the major feasts of the ecclesiastical year, 
prescribe argia for us, that is to say, resting from all of our usual 
work, not simply in order to cease working physically and mentally, 
but rather to help us to learn to focus on things eternal instead of 
things temporal. It is an important reminder, especially for us in 

our workaholic and stressed-out society, that all the things that 

the world considers important — money, power and fame — will in 
fact one day come to an end, and that inevitably each and every 

one of us will be faced with the question of eternity. 

But having said all this, how do we attain to the kind of prayer 

and stillness that we find in the example given us by the Lord 

and His saints? Where is this kind of prayer and standing before 
God to be found? The answer to this question is that it is to be 
found in the heart — the spiritual centre of man’s being, which 


coincides with, but is not limited to, our physical heart — and the 


way it is to be found is by following the example of Christ, which 
is the mystery of His descent from on high, and His Cross which 
reaches down into the nethermost parts of Hades. 

Turning once again therefore to the example that the Lord 

gives in His Person, we find Him in the Garden of Gethsemane 
sweating “great drops of blood” (Luke 22:44), engaged in a 
prayer—dialogue with God the Father, as He is about to go forth 
to endure the Passion of the Cross for our sakes. 
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Now firstly, as the Son and Word of God, consubstantial 

with the Father, and equal in every respect with Him in His 

divine status, Christ’s human will, as Saint John Damascene tells 
us, “always willed what the divine will willed it to will” ( Exact 
Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, Book III). Therefore, there 

was never any possibility of Christ not following the will of the 
Father or diverging from it ( non posse peccare);9 for the divine will 
of the Father is also His very own divine will — for it is one and 
the same.10 And Christ’s human will was, from the very moment 


of His conception in His mother’s womb, in perfect harmony 


with His divine will. And what is true of Christ, by virtue of the 
hypostatic union and of the communicatio idiomatum that follows 
it, also becomes a reality in us — by grace. Therefore, those who 
strive to follow His example and His way receive the privilege 

of existing on the plane of His divine will and life. Christ is our 
example of obedience and His way is the pattern of our life. 
Secondly, Christ did not need to pray. As the divine Logos He 
was and is always in full and perfect communion with God the 
Father, once again by virtue of the homoousion. But He does pray, in 
His human nature, in order to give us the example that we human 
persons ought to follow, and this is emphasized by His agony in 
which He sheds drops of blood as He faces the prospect of death 
(Luke 22:44). Therefore, we too, following the example of Christ 
and His saints, whenever we find ourselves threatened by pain, 
suffering or death, learn to take the opportunity to enter into a 
prayer-dialogue with God, for thereby we transform anything 

that may befall us into a spiritual state. 

Thirdly, death for Christ was by no means inevitable. On the 
contrary, as the very Source and Author of Life, death was totally 


foreign and unnatural to Him. Therefore, He did not need to die.11 


9. Non posse peccare, as opposed, of course, to Posse non peccare. 

10. Note the significantly telling title of one of St Cyril of Alexandria’s 
most famous treatises on the Person of Christ, That Christ is One; and also 
what he says in his Second Letter to Nestorius, where he writes, “Scripture 
does not say that the Logos united a Prosopon to Himself, but that He 
became flesh.” 

11. Hom. XVI, Saint Gregory Palamas: The Homilies, ed. and trans. by 
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What we observe here is the reality of the hypostatic union of 

our nature in the single and unique person-hypostasis of the Son 

and Word of God — and all the things that follow naturally from 

it: the mystery of His two natural energies and two natural wills; 

we find Him in Gethsemane actually “fearing” death, or more 

correctly, “shrinking” from death. For, as Saint John of the Ladder 
explains, this is the mystery of the Lord, “fearing death but not 

being terrified by it” (Deilia'/ Cristo;" qavnaton, ouj trevmei).12 In 

other words, as the Author of Life it was unnatural for the Divine 

Logos incarnate to suffer death. For His human nature 1s the flesh 


of none other than the Son and Word of God, Who was in the 


beginning, and by Whom all things were made. 

Christ’s death, then, was innocent and totally voluntary. But 

He accepts the shame of death on the Cross, in order to reveal 

His boundless self-sacrificial love and the humble way of divine 

life (John 15:13, “Greater love hath no man...”) that He describes so 
vividly in His Sermon on the Mount (Matt. Chapters 5—7), which 

we too must strive to follow if we wish to be with Him. For, unless 
we become like Him, we cannot be with Him (cf. 1 John 3:2).13 

But, by the Lord’s death on the Cross, the power of death was 
completely vanquished, and joy came into the world — the joy of the 
Resurrection by Christ’s triumph over death. And this is precisely 
what those who are willing to follow the way of Christ experience 

in their own self-denial, as they take up their cross and follow His 
Way (Matt. 16:24: “If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me”; Mark 8:34; Luke 

9:23 — of course, Luke adds “daily” or “every day”, which gives even 
stronger emphasis) — joy, lasting joy that cannot be taken away from 
C. Veniamin (Dalton PA: Mount Thabor Publishing, 2013), p. 115, the 
subtitle of which reads: “Also Teaching that God was Able to Redeem 


Man from the Devil’s Tyranny in Many Different Ways but Rightly 


Preferred This Dispensation.” 

12. Step. 6, “On Remembrance of Death”, in The Ladder of Divine Ascent. 
13. As the Theologian says, “Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall 
appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 
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us. Here we have the paradox that the Lord speaks of when He 

says, “He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it” (Matt. 10:39). 
Gethsemane, therefore, understood theologically and not 

psychologically, is a remarkable confirmation of the reality of the 

Lord’s Incarnation, of God’s truly becoming man for our sakes, 

and, of giving us the authentic pattern of the Christian way of life. 

Now this example is of vital importance to us, because it 

teaches us that whatever difficulty, suffering or misfortune may 

befall us, we too aught to use the pain that is experienced owing 

to the threat of death to open up a prayer-dialogue with God and 

enter into communion with the Physician of our souls and bodies; 

for by so doing, we are accepting the pain as from the Hand of 


God and thereby remarkably discovering our heart, and from 


the depths of our heart we are then able to truly speak to God. 

Thereby transforming whatever may befall us — psychological, 
emotional or even physical - into a spiritual state. 

In his encomium for the Martyr Gordius, St Basil the Great 

exhorts us to “make voluntary that which is involuntary and 

not to spare life, whose privation is unavoidable.” 14 St John 
Chrysostom teaches that it is not death, but “death in sin” that 

is evil.15 And St Gregory Palamas, writing about a thousand years 

later, urges his people to resist sin “even unto death” if need be, 

and makes what seems to be a bold statement, when he says: 

Except for sin nothing in this life, even death itself, is really evil, even if 
it causes suffering. The company of the saints brought bodily sufferings 
upon themselves. The martyrs made the violent death which others 
inflicted on them into something magnificent, a source of life, glory and 
the eternal heavenly kingdom, because they exploited it in a good way 
that pleased God.16 

14. Homily XVIII On the Martyr Gordius. 


15. On Statues (E1j" ajndriavnta") V, 2 (PG 49:71-72); found in G. 
Mantzarides, 


Christian Ethics, p. 653 [in Greek]. 


16. Hom. XVI, 33: On the Dispensation of our Lord in the Flesh ; trans. 
taken 


from, Saint Gregory Palamas: The Homilies, ed. and trans. by C. Veniamin 
(Dalton PA: Mount Thabor Publishing, 2013), p. 130. 
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As the saints show, following the example of Christ Himself, 

it is our spiritual disposition that really matters, the desire to 
learn the humble way of Christ. And so the mystery is that the 
more we embrace and follow His Way, the more we enter into the 
stream of His own life, and the more we receive His grace to live 
His commandments and become increasingly like Him, which, as 
the Transfiguration shows us, is the very purpose of our existence 
— to become by grace all that He is by nature. 

Now in case this sounds rather theoretical, let us attempt 

to summarize this last point in simpler language. Archimandrite 
Sophrony used to say that we must learn to live by inspiration. 

In practical terms this simply means that, aided by the life in the 
Church, we must acquire the habit of turning to God at all times 
and in all things (cf. Eph. 5:20; Rom. 12:12).17 So that before we 


act, before we speak, before we even think anything, we turn our 


hearts and minds to Christ our true God; and in that way, as the 
great Paul says (1 Tim. 4:5), all things may “be sanctified by the 
Word of God and by prayer”, which is in fact the shape of the 
Divine Liturgy. 

For in the Anaphora of the Divine Liturgy we are taught 

to refer “our whole life and one another unto Christ our 

God”, acknowledging Him as the Giver of all good things, in 
thanksgiving, following His example, and thereby reversing the 

sin of our forefather, Adam. 

And so, if we truly wish to become theologians in the tradition 

of our Fathers, then we must learn the ethos and spirit of the 

Divine Liturgy, which contains everything. To quote St Ireneaus 

of Lyons, a spiritual grandchild of the Apostles, “Our way of 
thinking is in harmony with the Eucharist, and the Eucharist 
confirms our thinking”.18 

17. Eph. 5:20, “Giving thanks always for all things unto God and the 
Father in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ.” And Rom. 12:12, “Rejoicing 
in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing instant in prayer.” 

18. Against the Heresies IV, 18, 5. 
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